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It  I  might  give  a  thort  hint_  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  fate.  If  he  retolvet  to  venture  upon  the  dangerout  precipice 
of  idling  unbiatted  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  telU  the  erimet  of  great  men,  they 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  handt  of  the  law;  if  he  UlU  them  cf  virtuet,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attack!  him  with  tlander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  tides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearlett. — Dk  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Peace  party  at 
Pekin  has  prevailed.  In  a  telegram  received  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  dated  October  7,  Mr.  Wade  announces 
that  he  has  obtained  from  the  Chinese  Government 
what  he  considers  sufficient  guarantees.  Mr.  Grosvenor 
will  proceed  to  Shanghai  to  prepare  for  a  journey  to 
Tnnnan,  and  Mr.  Wade  will  give  him  full  and  final  in¬ 
structions  there  as  to  the  objects  of  his  mission.  So  far 
everything  looks  well,  for  the  despatch  of  a  British 

B  to  the  scene  of  Mr.  Mar^ry’s  murder  is  an  ac- 
eSgment  made  by  the  Pekin  Government  in  the 
sight  of  the  people  of  China  that  they  have  not  dared  to 
^pose  the  just  demands  of  our  Minister.  If  Mr. 
Grosvenor  should  be  allowed  to  reach  Yunnan,  and  if 
he  should  succeed  in  exacting  the  reparation  for  the 
Manwine  outrage  which  Mr.  Wade  deems  necessary, 
the  lives  and  property  of  Europeans  will  be  protected 
henceforward  in  China  by  a  security  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  available.  At  present,  however,  we  are 
left  in  the  attitude  of  hope.  If  during  Mr.  Grosvenor’s 
journey  to  Yunnan  and  back  to  Pekin  and  Shanghai, 
the  war  party  should  recover  its  spirit  or  its  power  and 
rouse  the  hostility  of  the  masses  against  the  “  foreign 
devils,”  we  may  again  be  brought  in  an  instant  to  the 
verge  of  a  war,  and  for  this  contingency — not  merely 
with  military  views,  but  for  the  protection  of  our 
fellow-subjects  in  the  Treaty  ports — the  Ministry  ought 
to  hold  themselves  prepared. 


When  a  rumour  was  telegraphed  from  Vienna  on 
Wednesday  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  offered  50,000Z. 
to  reform  the  financial  administration  of  Turkey,  every¬ 
body  thought  it  was  a  labour  worthy  of  our  financial 
Hercules  to  cleanse  such  an  Augean  stable,  but  nobody 
supposed  it  to  be  anything  more  than  an  absurd  practical 
joke.  The  despatch  sent  to  the  Liberie  from  Constant!, 
nople,  dated  October  14,  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
confirmation  of  the  rumour,  until  it  is  shown  to  have  a 
different  origin.  The  later  form  of  the  rumour  is  more 
precise  than  the  other ;  it  gives  us  the  exact  terms  of  the 
offer — a  palace  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  an  annual  in¬ 
demnity  of  60,000/.  to  be  charged  on  the  Sultan’s  privy 
purse.  It  adds  also  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  accepted 
the  offer,  on  the  condition  that  he  shall  be  absolute 
financial  dictator,  and  that  he  begin  with  dismissing  all 
the  functionaries  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  Such 
work  would  no  doubt  be  tempting  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
appetite  for  figures  and  budgets,  and  would  be  more 


useful  to  the  world,  perhaps,  than  his  theological  studies 
but  the  whole  story  looks  like  the  invention  of  some 
desperate  speculator. 


In  a  speech  at  Harlington  on  Tuesday  Lord  George 
Hamilton  did  not  exactly  declare  in  favour  of  com¬ 
pulsory  education,  but  he  expressed  a  leaning  towards 
it  even  stronger  than  Mr.  Cross  expressed  the  other 
week  at  Orrell.  “  Some  objections  had  been  made,” 
said  Lord  George,  “  to  optional  legislation,  but  he 
thought  it  desirable  in  some  cases  in  order  that  the 
working  of  measures  might  be  ascertained  before  they 
were  rendered  compulsory.  The  National  Education 
Act  was  perhaps  the  most  successful  one  that  had  been 
passed,  and  now  there  was  a  strong  demand  that  edu- 
I  cation  should  be  made  compulsory.”  This  is  a 
I  courageous  declaration,  which  we  are  very  glad  to  have 
from  the  most  promising  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  Conservative  party.  But  what  are  our  parties 
coming  to  when  Sir  W.  Harcourt  sits  at  the  feet  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  and  Mr.  Bouverie  wishes  the  Conservatives  a 
long  lease  of  office,  while  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  owns 
Cobden  as  his  master,  and  Lord  George  Hamilton  does 
homage  to  Mr.  Forster  as  the  father  of  the  only  thing 
in  a  shape  of  a  policy  which  the  Tories  have  professed 
since  the  Reform  Bill  ?  What  will  become  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  party,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  ceases  to  bind  it 
together,  is  a  question  which  becomes  more  and  more 
puzzling  every  day.  Who  will  lead  it,  and  who  will 
follow  any  given  leader,  is  known  only  to  supernatural 
intelligence.  Lord  George  Hamilton  found  cause  for 
satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  “almost  all  the  good 
measures  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  which  had  become  law,  were  not  contested  by 
the  Opposition  on  the  second  reading.”  Why  did  not 
Lord  George  say  which  he  considered  the  bad  measures 
of  the  Government  ?  Is  this  his  test  of  a  good  measure, 
that  it  should  not  be  contested  by  the  Opposition  on 
the  second  reading  ?  What  of  the  Regimental  Ex¬ 
changes  Bill  ?  Lord  George  should  have  boldly 
denounced  it,  and  separated  himself  as  completely  from 
Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  as  he  has  done  from  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Lord  Sandon,  by  his  praises  of  the 
Education  Act.  We  wonder  what  Mr.  Disraeli  thinks 
of  the  dissensions  among  his  subordinates  as  he  roams 
peacefully  through  the  Peerage  and  the  woods  of 
Hughenden. 


The  Trades  Union  Congress  has  been  sitting  at 
Glasgow,  and  has  been  discussing,  at  almost  unneces¬ 
sary  length,  the  question  whether  it  should  thank 
Mr.  Cross  for  what  ho  did,  or  was  forced  to  do,  in 
last  Session  for  the  working-classes.  The  chairman  sub¬ 
mitted  a  rather  remarkable  programme  for  Parliament 
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the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  wrffare  of  its  work¬ 
men,  and  did  more  for  them  than  had  ever  been  known 
to  be  done  in  that  way  before.  It  was  complained  by 
a  shareholder,  at  a  time  when  dividends  fell  off,  that 
every  year  four  thousand  pounds  sterling  worth  of  the 
company’s  time  was  spent  in  morning  prayers  before 
beginning  work.  The  company  did  very  well  for  a 
time  ;  but  the  dividends  fell  off,  notwithstanding  its 
pious  management.  The  Russian  war  interfered  with 
its  supply  of  tallow  ;  the  American  civil  war  and  the 
cotton  famine  stopped  its  sales  of  oils  ;  competitors  with 
short  weights  reduced  its  sales  of  candles ;  short-woik 
cheating,  notwithstanding  prayer,  by  the  workmen 
augmented  its  cost  of  production  ;  and  it  fell  into  a  low, 
sad,  dividendless  condition,  in  which  it  appeared  to  be 
at  its  last  flicker.  It  was  actually  proposed  by  one 
shareholder  that  it  should  fight  its  short- weight  com¬ 
petitors  by  selling  its  candles  in  artificially  weighted 
paper,  in  which  they  should  be  packed  and  sold ;  but 
this  proposal  was  indignantly  rejected.  It  will  rejoice 
many  besides  the  shareholders  that  so  excellent  a  moral 
management  should  regain  prosperity,  a  large  business, 
and  the  promise  of  a  regular  dividend. 


next  Session,  consisting  of  seven  planks.  Besides  a 
demand  for  the  alteration  of  the  Trades  Union  Act 
of  1871,  the  programme  suggests 'changes  in  the  law 
relative  to  the  responsibility  of  masters  for  accidents 
to  their  servants,  an  extension  of  the  Factory  Act,  and 
measures  for  the  eflcctual  prevention  of  truck  pay¬ 
ments.  The  programme  also  gives  Mr.  Plimsoll 
countenance.  But  the  most  novel  features  of  the 
unionist  charter  are  the  recommendation  to  appoint  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  law 
relative  to  summary  jurisdiction,  and  the  proposal  to 
lower  the  qualification  of  jurors  so  that  workmen 
tnicrht  be  enabled  to  serve.  It  is  curious  to 


The  annual  meetings  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance 
were  held  in  Manchester  on  Tuesday,  and  were  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  usual  jollity.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  was 
comparatively  tame  at  the  forenoon  meeting,  making 
only  one  little  joke  about  the  difficulty  of  converting 
the  clergy ;  but  at  the  evening  meeting,  after  dinner, 
he  seemed  to  have  recovered  his  good  spirits.  He  de¬ 
clared  himself  proud  of  the  title  of  ‘‘  agitator “  he 
did  not  think  very  much  of  statesmen.”  “  These  men, 
though  they  were  called  leaders,  were  no  more  than  the 
leaders  in  a  stage-coach — they  went  when  they  were 
driven,  and  they  went  at  no  other  time.”  He  gave  a 
vivid  description  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill.  “  He 
had  never  heard  duller,  or  more  dreary,  listless,  and 
apathetic  debates  than  characterised  the  early  stages  of 
tne  Bill.  But  when  the  Grovernment  thought  they 
might  safely  withdraw  the  Bill,  suddenly  Mr.  Plimsou 
gave  a  shout  that  woke  up  John  Bull,  who  raised  his 
voice  against  the  drowning  of  the  sailors,  and  then 
occurred  the  most  amusing  transformation .  scene  that 
ever  he  witnessed  in  any  theatre.  Instead  of  apathy, 
they  had  Liberals  contending  with  Conservatives  to 
make  the  Bill  effective ;  shipowners  tumbling  over  one 
another  to  get  the  Bill  speedily  passed;  independent 
Members  running  a  race  with  officials  to  make  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Bill  stringent  and  effective ;  while  as  for 
our  incomparable  Premier,  he  gave  it  clearly  to  be 
understood  that  it  had  ever  been  the  darling  wi^  of  his 
heart  to  pass  a  Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  that  he  had 
done  it,  and  he  retired  a  proud  and  happy  man.” 
Perhaps  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  as  an  “agitator,”  will 
next  Session  give  our  incomparable  Premier  another 
opportunity.  Why  should  he  not  take  his  stand  in  the 
middle  of  the  House,  and  denounce  Mr.  Bass  as  a 
wholesale  poisoner  ?  At  least  one-third  of  John  Bull, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  the  Times,  would  re¬ 
spond,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Disraeli  would  bow  again  to 
the  storm  and  say  that  this  was  what  he  had  been  wait¬ 
ing  for,  and  warmly  accept  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  Bill  as 
the  very  thing  he  wanted  to  complete  his  fame  as  a 
Permissive  Legislator. 


In  connection  with  Dr.  Richardson’s  address  at 
Brighton,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  one  of  the 
earliest  of  our  sanitary  laws  is  directed  against  the 
manufacture  of  caudles.  There  is  an  old  Anglo-Norman 
Act  to  which  reference  was  made  by  the  late  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  beginning,  “  Si  homme  fait  candells  dens  ung 
vill,  ’  and  going  on  to  restrict  the  man  who  makes 
“  candells  ”  as  much  as  possible  from  annoying  his 
neighbours.  There  is  also  a  decision  quoted  in  the  law 
books  in  which  the  Ck)urt  pronounced  that  an  action 
of  nuisance  would  lie  against  a  candle-maker — “  que  non 
pareeque  la  utilite  del  chose  dispensera  avec  la  noisome- 
uess*  del  pmell.”  Modem  science,  however,  can  do 
much  to  mitigate  the  nuisance  of  a  tallow  factory.  The 
following  curious  statistics  of  business  were  given  at  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  a  large  suburban  company : 

We  delivered  240  tons  of  candles.  Looked  at  as 
tons  the  quantity  does  not  seem  large,  but  working  it 
out  you  will  be  astonished.  People  who  think  the  com¬ 
pany’s  trade  is  dying  away  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  240  tons  represent  over  6,000,000  separate  candles, 
and  contain  688  miles  of  wiek ;  and  if  these  candles 
were  burnt  one  by  one,  one  candle  being  lighted  as  the 
other  went  out,  they  would  last  for  3,082  years,  so  that 
in  point  of  fact  the  wicks  in  the  candles  which  we  sold 
last  w'oek  would  reach  from  London  to  Inverness  ;  and 
if  the  first  candle  liad  been  lighted  when  Saul 
ascended  the  Jewish  throne,  and  they  had  been 
burnt  continuously  since,  there  would  be  still 
supply  enough  left  to  last  for  112  years  to  come.” 
This  seems  a  large  business,  but  in  consequence, 
we  learn,  of  the  size  of  it  and  of  the  scientific 
applications  which  it  can  bring  to  bear  on  a  large  scale, 
and  which  would  not  be  possible  for  small  tallow-melters, 
the  neighbourhood  is  perfectly  free  from  the  “  noisome¬ 
ness  del  smell  ”  which  offended  our  Anglo-Norman 
ancestors. 


The  German  “  Socialists  of  the  Professorial  Chair  ” 
{Katheder  Socialisten'),  assembled  at  Eisenach,  have  by 
a  large  majority  pronounced  against  the  revival  of  the 
Protectionist  agitation,  which  w'as  proposed,  by  a 
member  of  the  Congress,  in  a  petition  to  the  Gennan 
Chancellor.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  adopted  a 
resolution  recommending  a  progressive  income-tax,  com¬ 
bined  with  an  impost  on  property.  The  “  Professorial 
Socialists  ”  of  Germany  are  men  of  political  position  and 
intellectual  influence.  Among  them  may  be  noted  Dr. 
L(5we-Kalbe,  the  President  of  the  National  Assembly  in 
1849  ;  Dr.  Franz  Duncker,  the  moderate  Democratic 


The  history  of  this  particular  company  is  some¬ 
what  curious  and  interesting  as  a  harmonious  co¬ 
operation  of  religion  and  science.  It  wms  originally 
devised  and  conducted  on  the  most  exemplary  principles. 
It  made  the  best  of  candles,  on  a  large  scale  and  with 
the  most  approved  scientific  appliances,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  its  managers,  most  devout  men,  attended  to 
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leader  at  Berlin  ;  Freiherr  von  Roggenbach,  formerly  a 
Baden  Minister;  Professors  from  various  nniversities, 
such  as  Professor  Held,  Professor  Neumann,  Professor 
Nasse,  Professor  Schmoller,  and  many  others.  Among 
those  present  at  Fisenach  is  also  the  well-known  Belgian 
political  economist  and  political  writer.  Dr.  Laveleye. 
The  Chairman,  in  his  introductory  speech,  declared  that 
in  the  manner  of  life  and  of  thinking  of  the  upper 
classes  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  lower  classes  on  the 
other,  there  had  scarcely  ever  been  so  great  an 
antagonism  as  there  was  at  present,  and  that  prudence 
as  well  as  moral  duty  ought  to  induce  the  rich  and  the 
well-to-do  to  give  greater  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory 
position  of  the  labouring  masses.  This  view  found  a 
universal  echo  in  the  Assembly. 


Republican  sentiment  is  fast  gaining  ground  in 
England.  A  writer  in  the  Daily  News  ^t  Saturday, 
after  admitting  that  “the  people  of  this  country  are 
undoubtedly  attached  to  Monarchy  as  a  part  of  the 
British  Constitution,”  went  on  to  expound  the  views  of 
the  people  of  this  country  in  language  the  purport  of 
which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  “  When  they  con¬ 
tend,”  says  the  Daily  NeivSj  “  that  Monarchy  is  worth 
preserving,  and  is  no  anachronism,  they  mean  Monarchy 
in  this  qualified  sense,  or  what  has  come  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  Constitutional  Monarchy.  Either  forms  of 
Monarchy  may  suit  other  nations,  or  in  some,  where 
desirable,  as  in  France,  Monarchy  may,  through  unhappy 
accidents,  be  impossible ;  but  for  Monardiy  in  the 
abstract  they  care  as  little  as  for  Republicanism  in  the 
abstract,  and  regard  the  Divine  right  of  Riugs  as  on  a 
par  with  the  Divine  right  of  Presidents.”  There  is  a 
beautiful  ring  of  Democratic  irreverence  in  these  words ; 
the  writer  is  evidently  imbued  with  that  noble  dis¬ 
respect  for  everything  but  the  public  good  which  is 
rightly  called  Republicanism,  and  it  is  all  the 
greater  a  mark  of  the  strength  of  his  Repub¬ 
lican  sentiment  that  he  is  not  himself  aware 
of  it,  and  is  disposed  to  weep  over  the  Republic 
of  France  as  “  an  unhappy  accident.”  It  is 
always  well  for  a  cause  when  it  has  youth  on  its  side, 
and  the  writer  in  the  Daily  News  is  unmistakably  youth¬ 
ful;  no  other  inference  can  be  drawn  from  his  open 
contempt  for  “  young  gentlemen  from  the  Universities,” 
and  “  the  younger  members  of  the  aristocracy ;”  his 
sagacious  warning  to  Fraser's  Magazine  that  though  it 
is  right  in  its  conclusions,  it  takes  a  dangerous  way  of 
reaching  them  ;  his  conviction  that  the  opposite  of  his 
own  opinion  is  not  to  be  found  “among  persons  with 
any  tincture  of  history  or  of  political  culture  and  ex¬ 
perience  ;”  and  his  exuberant  delight  in  displaying  his 
acquaintance  with  the  “  Book  of  Familiar  Quotations.” 
When  the  writer  has  acquired  something  more  than  a 
tincture  of  history  and  of  political  culture,  he  will  dis¬ 
cover  that  it  is  the  Republican  and  not  the  Monarchical 
element  in  the  British  Constitution  which  he  has  been 
unwittingly  admiring  and  extolling.  He  should  give 
^  his  quotations  from  “  the  many  acute  remarks  of 
Hobbes,”  and  take  to  the  diligent  study  of  Mr. 
Bagehot. 


The  Parliament  of  the  Cape  Colony  has  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  meet  on  November  10,  and  the  question  of 
Confederation  must  then  be  discussed,  whether  on  the 
motion  of  the  Ministry  or  of  the  Opposition.  An 
opinion  has  been  expressed  in  this  country  that  Mr. 
MoHeno,  the  Colonial  Premier,  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  face  the  public  opinion  of  the  Colony,  and  that,  in 
spite  of  the  agitation  which  has  been  raised  outside, 
he  will  appear  before  the  Assembly  with  the  assurance 
that  he  still  believes  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the 
Cape  Colony  to  enter  into  any  closer  association  at  pre¬ 
sent  with  the  other  South  African  Colonies,  and  that  it 
"will  not  be  desirable  therefore  for  the  Colony  to  take 
part  in  the  Conference  which.  Lord  Carnarvon  proposes, 
should  in  any  case  meet  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  voice  of  the  people  being,  as  Mr.  Froude  asserts, 


decidedly  in  favour  of  taking  part  in  such  a  Conference, 
and  the  Colonial  Parliament  being  certain  to  bo  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  popular  inclination,  it  is  hardly  donbtftil 
that  if  Mr.  Moltcno  takes  up  this  attitude  of  resistance 
he  will  be  defeated  and  dispossessed  of  office.  It  appears 
more  probable  that  he  will  accept  the  inevitable,  and 
will  frankly  offer  to  carry  out  the  policy  that  a  couple 
of  months  he  oppos^  with  so  much  rancour.  As 
the  Dutch  Republic,  tbe  Governments  of  Natal  and 
Griqualand,  and  the  people  of  the  Capo  appear  to  bo 
.all  desirous  of  discussing  the  bases  of  union,  we  trust 
that  Mr.  Molteno  will  have  the  courage  to  be  incon¬ 
sistent. 


A  telegram  received  from  Melbourne  this  week  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  New  Zealand  House  of  Representatives 
has  passed  the  Bill  abolishing  the  Provincial  Qovem- 
ments.  The  Paarliament  was  opened  on  July  20,  and 
the  address  in  reply  to  the  Marquis  of  Nonnanby’s 
speech  was  carried  without  serious  opposition.  But  it 
was  known  that  the  Provincialists,  ably  led  by  Sir 
George  Grey,  formerly  Governor  of  the  Colony,  who 
had  emerged  from  his  retirement  to  oppose  the  poli^ 
of  the  Government,  would  offer  the  most  vehem^t 
opposition  to  tbe  changes  proposed  in  the  Bill,  whidi 
include  the  total  abolition  of  the  provinces,  the  substan¬ 
tial  endowment  of  road  boards  and  monicipalities,  and 
the  allocation  of  the  land  fund  to  open  up  the  countiy 
and  introduce  population.  Sir  George  Grey  knows  that 
he  is  fighting  a  hopeless  battle  against  this  measure, 
which  represents  the  wishes  of  the  best  class  of  Colo¬ 
nists.  His  appeal  to  Lord  Carnarvon  to  interfere  and 
prohibit  the  New  Zealand  Government  from  ^ing 
farther  with  their  policy  was  a  foregone  confession  of 
impotence.  The  answer  of  the  Colonial  Secretaiy  was, 
as  might  hare  been  expected,  that  he  “  differed  verr 
widely  from  many  of  the  views  and  opinions  to  whion 
Sir  George  Grey  gave  expression,  and  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  detailed  examination  of  his 
representations,  because  they  related  to  matters  to  which 
he  did  not  think  there  should  be  auj^  pretence  for  saying 
Her  Majesty’s  Gh)vemment  have  influenced  or  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  decision  of  the  Colonial  Legislature.** 
He  added  that  he  “  bad  no  intention  of  applying  to 
Parliament  for  a  ny  legislation  on  the  subject  of  pro¬ 
vincial  institutions  or  Crown  lands  of  New  Zealand,  and 
no  suggestion  that  such  legislation  was  necessary  m 
desirable  had  been  made  to  turn  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  Colony,  or  from  any  other  quarter.** 
If,  therefore,  as  the  telegram  from  Melbourne  seems  to 
imply,  the  Opposition  have  failed  to  offer  any  effectual 
resistance  to  the  changes  proposed,  Sir  George  Grey 
may  as  well  accept  what  he  cannot  obstruct. 


THE  ADMIRALTY  MINUTE. 

Wlien  recently  criticising  the  sentence  passed  upon 
Captai  n  Dawkins,  we  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  court-martial  by  which  be  was 
tried,  other  oiiioers  of  high  rank  were  equally  implicated 
in  the  loss  of  the  Vanguard.  After  pointing  out  that 
the  terms  of  the  Court’s  finding  cast  very  grave  censure 
on  Admiral  Tarleton  and  Captain  Hickley,  we  ventured 
to  say  “  unless  these  officers  are  made  to  pass  through 
the  same  ordeal  as  that  undergone  by  Captain  Dawkins, 
people  will  say  that  he  was  offered  up  as  a  victim  to 
save  more  influential  sinners  than  himself.”  Although 
this  was  wri  tten  only  a  fortnight  ago,  the  prophec^^  has 
already  been  fulfilled.  Since  Wednesday  last  English¬ 
men  of  all  classes  and  ranks,  as  well  as  of  every  shado 
of  political  opinion,  have  been  declaring  with  indignant 
unanimity  that  Captain  Dawkins  was  offered  up  as  a 
scapegoat,  in  order  that  more  influential  offenders  might 
evade  punishment.  A  more  extraordinary  document 
than  the  Admiralty  Minute  reviewing  the  proceedings 
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of  the  recent  court-martial  has  rarely  seen  the  light. 
In  the  first  place,  those  -who  drew  it  np  took  npon 
themselves  to  set  aside  the  judgment  of  a  properly  con¬ 
stituted  tribunal  in  many  most  important  particulars. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  finding,  Captain  Dawkins 
erred  in  leaving  the  deck  of  the  Vanguard  during  the 
performance  of  an  evolution,  in  reducing  speed  without 
orders,  and  in  omitting  to  signal  such  reduction  to  the 
Iran  Duke.  For  these  offences  he  has  been  rightly 
punished  in  an  exemplary  way,  probably  to  teach  other 
naval  commanders  that  high  rank  and  distinguished 
service  do  not  excuse  blundering  seamanship.  But, 
while  condemning  him  on  these  counts,  the  court- 
martial  extended  equal  censure  to  Admiral  Tarleton  and 
Captain  Hickley.  Without  directly  naming  the  former 
oflBcer,  the  finding  assigned  as  the  first  cause  of  the 
collision  “the  high  rate  of  speed  at  which  the  squadron 
was  proceeding  while  in  a  fog.”  This  being  the  charge, 
whoever  prescribed  that  excessive  speed  must  be  held 
primarily  responsible  for  the  disaster.  According  to  his 
own  admission  in  the  witness-box.  Admiral  Tarleton 
himself  gave  the  rate  of  speed  to  the  squadron,  fixing  it 
at  seven  knots  an  hour.  Nor  when  the  flag-ship  ran 
into  the  fog-bank  did  he  order  a  reduction,  although  the 
Admiralty  regulations  prescribe  three  or  at  the  most 
four  knots  an  hour  as  the  speed  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships 
during  thick  weather.  So  far  from  complying  with 
this  salutary  rule,  no  sooner  was  the  Warrior  enveloped 
in  fog  than  a  gun  was  fired  as  a  signal  to  the  other  ships 
that  the  same  pace  was  to  bo  maintained  as  before.  Up 
to  1  P.M.  the  flagship  steamed  ahead  at  seven  knots, 
although  the  weather  was  then  so  thick  that  nothing 
could  be  seen  of  the  squadron.  Nor  did  the  sound  of 
guns  firing  in  an  irregular  manner  arouse  the  Admiral’s 
suspicions,  although  it  came  from  the  direction  where 
the  Vanguard  and  Iron  Duke  were  last  seen.  Bent  on 
reaching  Cork  as  soon  as  possible,  he  drove  on  through 
the  dense  fog  without  apparently  caring  to  know  whether 
the  remainder  of  the  vessels  under  his  command  were 
afloat  or  ashore.  Indeed  it  was  not  until  the  good  easy¬ 
going  man  reached  his  destination  that  he  became  aware 
of  the  Vaiiguard^s  foundering.  Such  being  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  and  the  court-martial  having  de¬ 
clared  that  the  high  rate  of  speed  was  the  primary  cause 
of  the  collision,  there  seems  no  reasonable  question  that 
Admiral  Tarleton  committed  a  grave  error  of  judgment, 
if  not  a  worse  offence,  in  setting  at  defiance  the  regula¬ 
tions  to  be  observed  on  board  Her  Majesty’s  ships  during 
foggy  weather.  He  himself  appears  to  have  had  some 
inkling  of  this  blunder,  since  he  endeavoured  to  excuse  it 
on  the  plea  that  “thecaptains  had  the  instructions  for  fog 
to  govern  them,  and  were  at  liberty  by  those  instructions 
to  reduce  the  speed  should  they  deem  it  necessary.”  • 
Ceit'iinly  an  ingenious,  if  not  very  honourable,  attempt 
to  transfer  responsibility  to  his  subordinates.  But 
neither  the  court-martial  nor  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
would  accept  this  peculiar  theory  of  the  duties  of  an 
admiral.  The  former  punished  Captain  Dawkins  for 
reducing  the  speed  of  the  Vanguard  without  orders 
from  his  superior  officer,  while  the  Admiralty  Minute 
declares  explicitly  that  “  the  Vice-Admiral  was  wrong 
in  the  view  he  put  before  the  Court  that  it  was  within 
the  discretion  of  leaders  of  divisions  to  act,  with  regard 
to  speed,  independently  of,  and  contrary  to,  the  orders 
given  by  him.”  Hence,  as  it  is  incontestable  that  had 
the  squadron  been  steaming  at  the  regulation  pace,  the 
Iron  Duke  would  not  have  run  into  the  Vanguard^  and 
as  Admiral  Tarleton  w’as  responsible  for  the  speed, 
there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  ho  deserved 
even  heavier  punishment  than  what  has  been  awarded 
to  Captain  Dawkins.  Yet,  in  face  of  these  facts,  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have  arrived,  by  some  inex¬ 
plicable  proce.ss  of  reasoning,  at  the  extraordinary  con¬ 
clusion  that  “the  first  cause  assigned  by  the  Court  ” — 
the  high  rate  of  speed — “  did  not  in  any  way  contribute 
to  the  disaster,”  and  that  “  the  Vice-Admiral  in  command 
was,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  justified  in 
continuing  the  rate  of  speed  ordered  until  the  time 
when  he  made  the  signal  to  reduce  it.”  As  this  “  time  ” 
was  long  after  the  fog  set  in  thickly,  and  if  we  re¬ 


member  the  evidence  correctly,  even  subsequent  to  the 
collision,  it  follows  that  the  Admiralty  regulations  are 
in  the  opinion  of  their  Lordships,  nothing  more  or  less 
than  mere  conventionalities,  to  be  set  aside  without 
offence  by  every  high  officer  in  the  service.  An  odd 
way,  apparently,  of  inculcating  discipline ;  but  then, 
what  could  be  done  in  a  case  where  the  offender,  not 
only  had  himself  been  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  but  at 
one  time  was  naval  bear-leader  to  a  scion  of  Royalty  ? 
As  in  the  Solent  collision  business,  so  in  this  affair  of 
the  Vanguard,  the  far-reaching  cegis  of  the  Court  is 
stretched  out  to  protect  its  favourites,  and  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt  has  no  more  proved  himself  superior  to  its  in¬ 
fluence  than  the  coroner  at  Gosport.  In  both  cases 
there  was  the  same  inducement  of  Court  plotting,  and 
in  both  we  have  the  same  miscarriage  of  justice.  But 
while  Prince  Leiningen  and  Captain  Welch  have  to 
undergo  another  ordeal  before  full  acquittal.  Admiral 
Tarleton  steps  forth  with  his  professional  character 
thoroughly  whitewashed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admirally. 

Equally  fortunate  is  Captain  Hickley,  of  the  Iron  Duke, 
to  whom  “  their  Lordships  attach  no  blame  in  respect 
of  the  speed  of  his  ship  at  the  time  of  the  collision.” 
This  opinion,  it  will  be  observed,  directly  conflicts  with 
the  finding  of  the  court-martial,  which  declared  in  very 
explicit  fashion  that  the  Iron  Duke  was  to  blame  on  three 
counts.  In  the  first  place,  her  speed  was  increased 
during  a  heavy  fog,  without  orders  from  the  Admiral ; 
next,  she  was  steered  out  of  her  proper  station  ;  thirdly, 
no  fog  signal  was  sounded  on  board  her  up  to  the 
moment  of  collision.  For  these  patent  errors  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  acknowledge  that  some  one  was 
responsible,  and  therefore  sentence  Lieutenant  Evans, 
the  officer  of  the  watch  on  board  the  Iron  Duke,  to  be 
dismissed  his  ship.  So  far  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
their  ruling,  except  that  it  might  have  been  fairer  to 
give  that  young  officer  an  opportunity  of  defending  him¬ 
self  before  court-martial.  But  we  have  always  laboured 
under  an  impression  that  commanding  officers,  whether 
naval  or  military,  are  responsible,  so  long  as  they  re¬ 
main  in  actual  command,  for  the  acts  of  their  sub¬ 
ordinates.  Nor,  apparently,  are  we  without  warrant 
for  this  idea,  the  court-martial  having  held  Captain 
Dawkins  responsible  for  all  that  took  place  on  board 
the  Vanguard,  although  he  had  quitted  the  deck.  Yet 
Captain  Hickley,  who  also  handed  over  charge  of  his  ship 
to  subordinates,  now  escapes  without  even  the  slightest 
censure.  Indeed,  he  receives  a  small  modicum  of  praise, 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  going  out  of  their  way  to 
express  approbation  of  “the  promptitude  with  wffich 
the  boats  of  the  Iron  Duke  were  lowered  and  ready  for 
service  immediately  after  the  collision.”  If  a  little  of 
the  same  “  promptitude  ”  had  been  shown  before  that 
mishap  the  accident  might  undoubtedly  have  been 
avoided,  the  evidence  conclusively  proving  that  the 
Iron  Duke  was  more  to  blame  than  the  Vanguard.  So, 
evidently,  thought  the  several  distinguished  officers  who 
sat  on  the  court-martial,  while  even  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  were  compelled  to  arrive  at  a  somewhat 
similar  conclusion.  But  the  word  having  been  passed 
to  “  take  care  of  Dowb,”  a  convenient  scapegoat  was 
found  for  Captain  Hickley  in  the  person  of  Lieutenant 
Evans.  Altogether  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  this  case  are  calculated  to  reflect  credit  on  our 
mode  of  government.  Captain  Dawkins  has  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  at  the  altar  of  popular  indignation  to  save 
Admiral  Tarleton ;  Lieutenant  Evans  to  prevent  un¬ 
pleasant  consequences  happening  to  Captain  Hickley. 
Then,  when  the  court-martial  attempts  to  do  strict  jus¬ 
tice  by  indicating  the  other  offenders,  while  severely 
punishing  those  brought  before  it,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt 
steps  to  the  front  and  throws  his  weight  —  no 
light  matter  —  into  the  scale  of  injustice.  Not  that 
this  need  be  wondered  at.  Subserviency  to  Court 
influence  has  gradually  become  such  a  recognis^ 
factor  in  political  circles  that  Ministers,  whether  Whig 
or  Tory,  are  only  too  ready  to  bow  the  knee  at  the  slightest 
hint.  We  therefore  do  not  so  much  blame  the  First 
Lord  for  this  scandalous  miscarriage  of  justice,  as  the 
pernicious  influences  that  have  brought  it  about.  Nor 
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are  we  disposed  to  recommend  popular  agitation  against 
the  arbitrary  ruling  of  the  Admiralty  Minute.  The 
whole  affair  has  been  so  utterly  discreditable — except 
the  court-martial  proceedings— that  every  true  English¬ 
man  will  wish  its  painful  memories  to  die  out  as  soon  as 
may  be.  But  if  Admiral  Tarleton  and  Captain  Hickley 
are  to  get  off*  scot-free,  common  justice  demands  that 
the  same  measure  of  mercy  shall  be  extended  to  Captain 
Dawkins  and  Dieutenant  Evans.  No  doubt  both  these 
officers  committed  huge  errors  deserving  very  severe 
punishment.  But  as  their  commanding  officers  blundered 
to  an  even  more  fatal  extent  without  incurring  any 
penalty,  a  general  edict  of  condonation  ought  to  be 
immediately  issued  by  the  supreme  authorities.  When 
that  act  of  justice  is  performed  we  shall  once  more 
arrive  at  the  old  and  comforting  conclusion  that  great 
naval  disasters  occur  of  their  own  accord,  and  that  all 
is  for  the  best,  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  T.  C. 

THE  BANKRUPTCY  OP  TURKEY. 

The  most  astonishing  part  of  the  Turkish  crash 
to  an  outsider  is  that  it  should  have  raised  the 
mighty  stir  it  has  done.  Everybody  -  knew  that  this 
culbute  generale  must  come  before  long,  and  yet 
everybody  appears  to  be  surprised.  For  a  day  or 
so  the  bondholders  of  all  classes  were  struck  dumb 
with  astonishment  and  wrath,  but  when  they  found 
tongue  again  the  air  became  filled  with  curses  deep 
and  bitter.  Threats  against  the  Turk  were  freely 
bandied  about,  demands  for  intervention  found  their 
way  into  the  papers;  there  was  wild  fury,  blind 
as  usual,  manifested  everywhere.  That  sort  of  thing 
will  go  on  for  a  little  while  longer,  and  by-and-by  all 
will  subside ;  the  Turk  will  have  his  way,  and  those  who 
took  his  bonds  as  an  investment,  spending  what  they 
yielded  in  living  beyond  their  means,  will  have  to  get 
on  as  well  as  they  can  in  their  unwelcome  poverty. 

That  is  the  practical  issue  of  this  step  for  the  bond¬ 
holders,  and  their  loss  is  likely  to  be  greater  than  they 
as  yet  suspect.  Most  of  the  newspapers  have  been 
sorely  exercised  to  find  out  what  the  Turkish  decree 
actually  meant,  and  some  of  them  have  volunteered  cal¬ 
culations  as  to  what  English  investors  were  likely  to 
lose  by  the  stoppage  of  half  their  interest.  Both  specu¬ 
lations  were  wide  of  the  mark.  The  terms  in  which  the 
Sultan  says  he  will  pay  and  not  pay  are  of  no  moment 
while  the  fact  that  he  cannot  exists.  Whether  the  bonds 
that  his  debtholders  are  to  get  in  lieu  of  interest  repre¬ 
sent  that  interest  in  full,  or  only  five  per  cent,  upon  it, 
matters  not,  for  they  are  likely  to  be  equally  worthless. 
Read  it  as  you  please,  the  edict  means  entire  repudia¬ 
tion.  Turkey  has  collapsed,  and  anyone  may  safely  lay 
heavy  odds  that  no  more  dividends  will  be  paid  of  any 
kind  unless  bondholders  can  coerce  the  Khedive,  or 
frighten  him  into  defying  the  Sultan  so  far  as  to  send 
the  money  for  the  tribute-secured  loans  direct  to 
England  as  heretofore.  If  he  does  that,  then  those  who 
hold  bonds  of  these  loans  will  get  their  money  till,  in 
tnrn,  he  stops  payment.  Beyond  that  any  hope  of 
getting  money  out  of  Turkey  ought  to  be  at  once  given 
up.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  revenues  of  the  Empire 
have  ever  been  anything  like  what  the  lying  budgets 
represented  them  to  be.  The  Empire  was  squeezed  dry 
long  ago,  and  no  process  of  extortion  could  strip  the 
wretched  population  further  than  the  skin.  Year  by  year 
Turkey  grew  poorer  ;  year  by  year  lying  budgets  said 
the  rev’enue  was  growing  bigger,  and  deluded,  self- 
interested,  or  unscrupulous  financiers  fathered  the 
lie,  boasted  of  the  riches  of  Turkey  till  they  almost  be¬ 
lieved  what  they  said.  There  is  just  the  possible  chance 
that  these  financiers  may  once  more  patch  up  the  rag¬ 
ged  garment,  and,  for  their  own  purposes,  make  a  show 
of  ad  vancing  more  cash  to  the  Turk,  and  of  meeting 
further  obligations.  They  would  do  this  in  order  to  get 
out  themselves,  and  to  be  able  to  sell  the  tons  of 
“  bonds ’’tliat  they  have  taken  as  “  security  ”  for  ad¬ 
vances  at  20  to  30  per  cent,  discount.  Some  are 
chuckling  already  at  the  prospect  of  getting  30  per  cent, 
out  of  the  Turk ;  in  other  words,  70  per  cent,  out  of 
those  whom  they  can  induce  by  lies  and  promises  to 


lend  money  to  them  in  the  Turk’s  name.  It  is  a  possi¬ 
bility,  but  a  remote  one  for  the  English  public,  .*ind  wo 
imagine  the  French  also  are  at  last  undeceived. 

To  all  the  “  high  faintin’  ”  and  windy  bluster  about 
the  resources  of  Turkey,  the  Sultan  has  now  furnished 
an  exceedingly  practic^  answer.  He  saw  that  his 
borrowing  days  were  over,  and  he  put  an  end  to  the 
delusion  that  lingered  in  some  quarters,  letting  the 
foolish  people  down  mildly  by  only  announcing  half 
the  truth,  but  knowing  well  the  while  that  nobody 
would  finger  his  money  again  outside  his  own  Harem 
and  his  own  capital.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  repu¬ 
diation  will  prove  to  be  thorough,  and  it  will  be  so  just 
because  the  Sultan  has  no  money  to  pay  any  interest 
with,  and  never  will  have  again.  Nobody  will  lend  to 
him  in  any  substantial  fashion,  and  without,  borrow¬ 
ing  he  cannot  pay.  However  willing  financiers  might 
be,  they  will  not  be  able  to  help  him  because  his  act 
will  put  an  end  to  their  own  borrowing  powers ;  and 
although  they  may  keep  tossing  their  floating  loans  from 
one  to  another,  they  cannot  now  take  any  person  of 
sense  so  far  in  as  to  get  hard  cash  from  them.  The 
raft  of  bladders  on  which  some  of  them  have  floated 
for  so  long  has  been  rudely  pushed  from  beneath  them, 
and  they  too  will  sink  ultimately  in  the  general  ruin. 
That  also  is  a  thing  over  which  honest  men ^  should  re¬ 
joice,  because  one  more  set  of  harpies  in  human  form 
will  have  gone  down  with  the  tide. 

In  all  probability  this  last  arbitrary  decree  of  the 
Sultan’s  will  prove  in  some  form  the  death  warrant  of 
his  power.  We  in  England  see  now  plainly  what  sort 
of  thing  we  bled  for  and  strove  to  prop  up  at  the  cost 
of  thousands  of  men’s  lives  20  years  ago.  We  know 
now,  also,  what  to  think  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
demigod  Palmerston,  upholder  of  England’s  ancient 
traditions.  He  was,  wo  find,  but  a  purblind  mortal 
after  all,  and  saw  not  the  truth  as  plain  Richard  Cobden 
did.  The  sympathy  that  this  country  had  for  the 
Turk  has  been  ebbing  away  at  any  rate,  and  now  it  is 
clean  gone.  Nobody  will  care  to  lift  a  hand  for  him 
any  more,  harry  him  next  who  may.  At  this  critical 
time  in  his  affairs  he  has  taken  the  one  step  of  all  others 
calculated  to  most  isolate  him,  and  has  made  everyone 
feel  that  he  is  an  interloper  in  Europe.  The  cry  is 
already  raised  in  the  sooth  of  Europe  that  he  must  make 
way  for  better  men ;  “  back  with  him  to  Asia  ;  let  him 
found  a  new  tyranny  at  Broussa,”  says  Garibaldi ;  but  if 
he  goes  farther  and  founds  nothing,  nobody  will  care. 
Such  wild  invective  as  Garibaldi’s,  however,  might  pro¬ 
duce  mischief.  Anything  in  the  shape  of  an  attempt  to 
really  drive  the  Turks  out  of  E  urope,  that  is,  to  extirpate  the 
Mahommedan  population  of  Turkey,  would  be  as  wicked 
as  it  is  impossible.  But  it  is  certain  that  we  shall  soon 
see  an  end  of  Turkish  Government.  The  Sultan  has 
given  the  insurgents  of  Herzegovina  a  greater  victory 
over  him  than  they  could  have  won  in  a  hundred  fights. 


THE  ELECTIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Every  Englishman,  even  if  he  were  of  those  who 
rejoiced  15  years  ago  in  what  they  pointed  at  as  the 
disruption  of  the  “  Slodel  Republic,”  must  feel  a  deep 
satisfaction  in  learning  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  promptly  and  emphatically  repudiated  the 
dangerous  economical  business,  by  the  manipulation  of 
which  a  section  of  the  Democratic  party  attempted  to 
secure  the  command  of  the  Western  States  in  the  com¬ 
ing  struggle  for  the  control  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  immense  mass  of  business  relations  and 
of  individual  connections  by  which  we  are  bound  to 
our  American  kinsmen  is  only  one  among  many  reasons 
for  congratulating  ourselves  as  well  as  our  cousins 
on  the  danger  that  was  happily  averted  in  Ohio  and 
Iowa  on  Tuesday  last.  If  the  Inflationists  had  won 
the  day  in  those  States,  the  event  would  have  shown 
that  they  were  right  in  assuming  the  power  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  they  preached  over  the  American,  or  at  all  events 
the  Western  American,  mind.  But  those  doctrines  were 
by  no  means  applied  merely  to  the  currency  question. 
They  went  much  deeper  than  the  competition  between 
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greenbacks  and  gold.  They  were  urged,  logically 
enough,  but  not  perhaps  rery  pTOdenfcly,  by  Mr.  Allen, 
the  Democratic  candidate  in  Ohio,  and  his  supporters  ; 
Mr.  Pendleton,  formerly  a  “  hard-money  leader  of  the 
Democrats ;  Senator  Thurman,  who,  at  a  later  date  even, 
was  in  favour  of  specie  payments ;  Mr.  Kelley,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ;  and  Mr.  Carey.  The  direct  demand  put 
forward  in  their  speeches  was  simply  that  Government 
paper  currency  ought  to  be  multiplied  so  as  to  increase 
the  “  purchasing  power  of  everybody’s  income,  and 
that  “  the  volume  of  money  ought  to  be  made  and  kept 
(by  (Jovemment)  equal  to  the  wants  of  trade ;  ”  but 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  their  language  went 
much  farther.  The  holders  of  bonds  were  denounced  as 
public  pests  and  plunderers.  The  necessity  of  paying 
them,  if  at  all,  in  paper  money,  any  argument  to  the 
contrary  being  set  aside  as  fraudulent,  was  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  interest  of  the  “  oppressed  far¬ 
mer,’*  the  “  suffering  trader,”  and  other  objects 
of  Democratic  compassion.  The  American  people 
were  assured  with  audacious  composure  that 
“legislation  had  too  long  been  in  the. interest  of  the 
creditor  class,  and  that  now  it  was  time  that  its  weight 
should  be  thrown  on  the  side  of  the  debtor  class.”  The 
doctrines  of  the  Western  Democrats,  therefore,  embraced 
these  astounding  propositions  : — That  it  was  right  and 
wise  to  multiply  Government  paper  without  limit,  no 
harm  being  likely  to  result  from  the  operation  ;  that  it 
was  desirable  to  encourage  repudiation  of  public 
and  private  indebtedness  by  allowing  debtors,  too 
long  oppressed  by  cruel  creditors,  to  wipe  out  old  scores 
with  the  new  paper  money,  even  though  a  dollar  of  the 
new  money  might  not  be  worth  ten  cents  of  the  old ; 
and,  lastly,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  make  things  comfortable  for  every 
“  interest.”  If  these  doctrines  had  been  accepted  by 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  States  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley, the  outlook  in  American  politics  would  have 
been  very  discouraging.  The  credit  of  the  United 
States  abroad  would  have  been  disastrously  shaken,  the 
restoration  of  commercial  prosperity  at  home  would  have 
been  retarded ;  repudiation,  even  if  never*  actually  at¬ 
tained  in  our  time,  would  always  have  loomed  ominously 
on  the  horizon,  and  alienated  the  capital  of  the  world 
from  American  investments. 

Dut  the  elections  of  Tuesday  last  have  conclusively 
proved  that  the  Democratic  leaders  in  the  West  made  a 
serious  mistake  when  they  chose  to  cast  aside  their  party 
traditions  of  “  hard  money,”  and  to  separate  themselves 
from  their  allies  in  the  Eastern  States  for  the  sake  of 
attracting  the  discontented  popular  feeling  with  the  bait 
of  “  soft  money,”  increased  purchasing  power,  and  the 
relief  of  “  suffering  interests.”  The  Ohio  campaign  has 
ended  in  signal  failure.  When  the  Democrats,  two 
years  ago,  carried  the  State  away  from  the  Ilepnbli- 
cans,  many  of  whom  had  withdraw*n  from  active 
interference  in  politics,  through  dis.satisfaction  "with 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  at  Washington,  the 
Demociatic  majority  was  little  more  than  8,000  on  a 
total  poll  of  428,000  ;  but  in  the  following  year,  after 
the  disclosures  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  scandal,  and  the 
outburst  of  popular  indignation  at  the  “Salary  Grab,”  the 
total  i)oll  w’as  increased  and  the  Democrats  doubled 
their  majority.  But  now,  when  they  have  spent  all 
their  force  in  attempting  to  excite  the  people  by  means 
of  the  inflation  cry,  it  is  discovered  that  the  Democratic 
candidate,  though  the  strongest  they  could  find  in 
their  ranks,  and  with  the  advantage  of  being  in 
possession  of  the  Governorship  of  the  State,  is  left 
in  a  minority  of  some  5,000  votes,  the  aggregate 
vote  having  risen  to  500,000,  which  is  very  large 
for  a  year  divested  of  the  interest  of  a  Presidential  or 
Congressional  contest.  In  Iowa,  where  the  Republicans 
have  held  the  State,  their  Governor,  Mr.  Kirkwood,  has 
been  re-elected  by  a  majority  of  17,800  votes.  Here 
also  the  Democrata  have  lost  ground  by  the  line  they 
have  taken  on  the  currency  question,  the  majority 
against  them  in  1874  having  been  some  12,000 
votes.  The  Republican  party,  which  in  the  Western 
States  was  inclined  to  waver,  and  which  numbers 


many  “soft-money”  politicians  among  the  hangers- 
on  of  the  Administration,  is  by  their  victories 
firmly  pledged  to  specie  payments,  and  the 
Democratic  party  will  be  now  justified  in  casting  out 
or  reducing  to  silence  the  Inflationist  wing,  and  will 
probably  pin  its  hopes  of  success  in  the  Presidential 
contest  to  the  influence  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  reputation  of  Governor  Tilden. 

The  name  of  this  Democratic  leader  stands  high,  and 
his  success  in  subduing  the  “  Rings  ”  in  the  State 
which  he  rules  has  drawn  to  him  the  sympathy  of 
honest  men  of  all  parties.  The  Republicans  will  find 
it  hard  to  oust  Mr.  Tilden  in  New  York,  though  for¬ 
tunately  of  late  they  have  shown  an  inclination 
to  get  rid  of  “clover”  managers  like  Mr.  Coii- 
ling,  and  to  choose  as  “  standard  bearers  ’*  men 
of  stainless  character,  like  General  Dix.  The 
future,  however,  is  by  no  means  clear.  An  organ  of  the 
Western  Inflationist  Democrats,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer^ 
addresses  Mr.  Tilden  (of  course,  before  the  conflict  in 
Ohio  was  decided  on  Tuesday)  in  this  plain-spoken 
language  : — “  Sam  Tilden,  you  are  the  servile,  sneaking, 
selfish  tool  of  the  bondholders  of  the  East ;  you  value 
your  personal  preferment  more  highly  than  you  do  the 
possession  of  the  National  Government  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  You  are  aware  that  if  William  Allen  is 
re-elected  to  the  Governorship  of  Ohio  you  can  never  be 
nominated  for  the  Presidency,  and  for  this  reason  you 
have  chosen  to  become  the  enemy  of  the  National 
Democratic  party.  If  you  cannot  rule,  you  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  ruin.  We  do  not  mistake  the  temper  of  the 
Democrats  of  the  West  and  South  when  we  whisper  in 
your  ear  that  if  your  name  is  lifted  up  in  the  next 
National  Democratic  Convention,  no  Westera  or 
Southern  delegate  will  dare  to  give  you  his  vote  and 
return  to  his  constituents,  whatever  be  the  fate  of  the 
Democracy  of  Ohio  this  year.”  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  heat  of  political  battle  American  politicians  use 
expressions  many  degrees  stronger  than  their  meaning, 
and  we  may  very  possibly  see  the  faction  represented  by 
the  Enquirer  w’orking  actively  for  Mr.  Tilden  next  year. 
But  it  is  equally  possible  that  what  General  Butler  con¬ 
fidently  pr^icts  may  be  true,  and  that  the  currency 
question  will  break  the  Democratic  party  in  two  over 
the  backbone  of  the  Alleghanies.  This  is  less  probable 
now  that  inflation  has  no  chance  of  being  accepted  by 
either  party  as  a  national  policy,  but  the  contingency 
ought  not  to  be  altogether  left  out  of  sight.  At  any  rate, 
whether  the  Western  Democrats  adhere  to  or  abandon 
their  inflationist  notions,  it  has  been  shown  that  eveninthe 
most  favourable  circumstances  those  notions  will  never 
be  supported  by  a  popular  majority.  The  class,  as 
Governor  Tilden  said  the  other  day  to  the  farmers  of 
his  native  county,  whoso  honest  purpose,  simple  tastes, 
and  frugal  habits  are  the  best  foundation  for  American 
free  Government,  do  not  want  to  fill  their  pockets  with 
“  rag  money,”  still  less  to  plunder  the  public  creditor 
who  has  lent  his  capital  either  to  sustain  the  Union  in 
its  terrible  struggle  against  treason,  or  to  construct 
works  of  public  utility,  such  as  railways  and  canals. 
The  habit  of  crying  for  Government  aid  whenever  any 
sectional  interest  suffers  has  not  infected  the  United 
States,  and  we  hope  that  the  sturdy  individualism  of 
our  kinsmen  will  long  keep  them  free  from  the  contagion 
of  that  pernicious  craving. 


MR.  GRANT  DUFF  AND  COMMERCIAL 
TREATIES. 

Of  the  papers  and  addresses  called  forth  by  the  Social 
Science  Congress  none  is  more  important  than  Mr. 
Grant  Duff’s  speech  on  commercial  treaties  and  the 
prospects  of  Free  Trade.  Perhaps  it  has  scarcely  re¬ 
ceive  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  We  know  that 
it  is  rather  the  fashion  in  high  quarters  to  sneer  at  or 
depreciate  his  speeches,  and  to  hint  that  they  are  incon¬ 
veniently  learnt.  But,  accustomed  as  one  is  to  read 
slipshod,  hastily-compiled  effusions  of  public  men,  one  is 
not  disappointed  to  meet  occasionally  with  speeches 


which  err  only  on  the  side  of  erudition.  The  fault  is 
rare,  and  it  is  not  contagious.  One  can,  in  spite  of  the 
easy  rebuke  of  so-called  culture,  tolerate  in  public  ad¬ 
dresses  evidence  of  care  and  study.  One  may  even 
hope  that  some  other  public  men  will  borrow  some  of 
Mr.  Grant  OuflTs  peculiarities,  and  will  learn  to  put,  as 
he  does,  into  their  speeches  a  little  thought  and  the 
result  of  reading.  Political  literature  would  be  a  great 
deal  more  entertaining  and  useful  than  it  is  were 
public  men  to  regard  their  duties  in  the  same  light  as 
Mr.  Grant  Duff  regards  his,  and  were  they  to  build  their 
titles  to  be  statesmen  and  public  instructors  on  their 
undoubted  knowledge  and  experience. 

His  views  on  the  subject  of  commercial  treaties  are 
of  the  orthodox  character.  He  is  conscious  of  the  utility 
of  Free  Trade,  and  accepts  treaties  as  a  tolerable  sub¬ 
stitute.  He  is  eloquent  over  the  immense  expansion  in 
trade  which  has  taken  place  since  1 860.  No  one  has 
set  forth  so  luminously  the  marvellous  effects  of 
the  treaty  of  that  year  and  of  its  successors ;  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Grant  Duff  is  right  in  claim¬ 
ing  for  commercial  treaties  a  foremost  place  among 
the  agencies  which  have  revolutionised  trade.  To  any¬ 
one  who  reads  his  review  of  their  effects,  it  must  be  clear 
that  commercial  treaties  have  been  among  the  most 
fruitful  agencies  of  the  century,  and  second  only  to  the 
introduction  of  railways  or  the  growth  of  steam 
navigation. 

Still  we  miss  some  of  those  aids  which  one  naturally 
seeks  for  in  his  addresses.  We  obtain,  for  example,  a 
little  to  our  surprise,  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question  which  has  presented  itself  to  most  minds.  How 
it  is  that  Free  Trade,  recommended  by  so  many  power¬ 
ful  and  patent  reasons,  nevertheless  makes  little  pro¬ 
gress  even  in  civilised  nations.  It  is  very  slowly 
advancing  in  America.  In  Germany  it  makes  few  con¬ 
verts,  and  is  losing  some  of  its  supposed  adherents  ;  and 
in  France  it  has  perhaps  fewer  followers  than 
it  had  under  the  Empire.  What  is  the  secret 
of  this  strange  stagnation  ?  Why  do  argu¬ 
ments  which  carry  conviction  into  the  minds  of 
every  cultivated  and  intelligent  Englishman,  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  response  elsewhere  ?  The  apparent  inability  of 
Free  Trade  principles  to  take  ro»t  in  foreign  soil  is  a 
disconcerting  circumstance,  and  one  has  often  heard 
Protectionists  press  this  fact  into  their  service  and  use 
it  to  prove  the  purely  provincial  and  conditional  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade.  We  are  a  little 
surprised  and  disappointed  that  Mr.  Grant  Duff  has  not 
more  directly  suggested  an  explanation  of  this  difficulty 
prompted  by  his  narrative.  The  arguments  of  Cobden 
and  Bright,  which  convinced  our  fathers,  have  really  not 
been  without  effect  abroad.  They  have  carried  convic¬ 
tion,  as  they  must  of  necessity  do.  They  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  not  merely  local  in  their  effect.  The 
reasonings  which  led  us  to  adopt  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade  have  led  some  half-dozen  countries  to  adopt  com¬ 
mercial  treaties,  which  are  the  forerunners  and  the 
pioneers  of  Free  Trade.  They  are  the  half-way  houses 
— unsatisfactory  compromises,  if  one  will — but  still 
cheering  indications  of  growing  disbelief  in  Protec¬ 
tionism,  and  of  the  rise  of  a  state  of  mind  which  has 
only  to  become  general  in  order  to  produce  the  triumph 
of  Free  Trade. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff  drew  largely  from  the  interesting 
little  volume  published  by  the  Cobden  Club  on  Com¬ 
mercial  Treaties.  He  took,  on  the  whole,  an  encou¬ 
raging  view  of  the  situation  as  revealed  in  the  letters 
and  documents  to  bo  found  therein  ;  and  apparently  he 
is  hopeful  that  when  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the 
commercial  treaties  comes  up,  as  it  soon  will  in  several 
cases.  Free  Traders  will  carry  the  day.  Many  of  the 
economists  whom  he  cited  in  support  of  his  views  are 
of  great  weight,  and  ought  to  command  respect.  But 
remembering  the  fate  of  the  Treaty  of  1860, 
and  seeing  the  efforts  being  made  by  Pro¬ 
tectionists,  we  are  not  too  sanguine  as  to  the 
results.  It  is  difficult  to  point  to  one  of  our  treaties 
which  will  not,  when  a  time  for  renewal  arrives,  be 
made  the  object  of  attack.  One  begins  to  discover  now 


that  the  periods  for  which  these  treaties  run  are  too 
short ;  h^  they  been  longer  —  say  15  years  —  wo 
might  have  been  confident  that  the  good  effects  would 
have  been  patent  to  all  eyes  and  universally  admitted, 
and  would  have  ensured  their  continuance. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff  was  not  bound  to  show  how  Free 
Trade  might  be  best  extended  in  the  face  of  opposition, 
but  perhaps  it  is  possible  to  collect  from  his  data  some 
hints  as  to  that  point.  What  seems  clear  is  that  Free 
Traders  must  moderate  their  hopes  a  little,  and  must 
learn  to  wait.  They  must  not  expect,  as  they  did  after 
the  fall  of  our  Protectionist  system,  to  make  the  tour  of 
the  world  rapidly.  They  must  not  perhaps  expect  their 
doctrines  to  be  openly  and  fully  received  for  many 
years.  Only  indirectly  and  partially,  in  the  form  of  com¬ 
mercial  treaties,  are  they  likely  to  be  adopted ;  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  though  this  course  may  seem — far  short  though 
it  may  fall  of  what  one  would  naturally  desire — it  ought 
not  to  be  despised  by  Free  Traders.  Mr.  Lowe  once 
delivered  a  famous  speech  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  commercial  treaties  are  hostile  to  the  principles  of 
Free  Trade,  and  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  by  England. 
Hie  argument,  taken  from  McCulloch,  rested  on  a 
transparent  equivocation,  and  on  the  supposed  impolicy 
of  “  binding  ”  ourselves  to  any  course  of  action  for  a 
long  term  of  years.  It  did  not  carry  much  weight. 
Most  persons  were  not  so  completely  deluded  by  a 
dyslogistic  term  as  not  to  perceive  that  there  was  noting 
hostile  to  Free  Trade  in  agreements  which  hindered  a 
return  to  Protectionism,  but  which  did  not  forbid  an 
entire  removal  of  duties.  They  perceived  that  com¬ 
mercial  treaties  were  a  solvent  of  Protectionism  and  a 
preparation  of  Free  Trade.  All  this  has  been  perceived ; 
and  what  we  miss  is  only  a  distinct  perception  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  through  the  agency  of  commercial 
treaties  that  Free  Tr^e  principles  seem  destined  to 
triumph.  Free  Traders  must  reconcile  themselves  to 
this  slow  and  indirect  process.  They  must  not  hope, 
we  fear,  that  any  of  the  continental  countries  will  at 
one  stroke  destroy  tariffs  round  which  powerful 
interests  are  encrusted.  They  must  not  expect 
Germany  or  Portugal,  for  instance,  to  throw  open  its 
ports  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  opened  ours. 
There  is  no  sign  in  the  horizon  of  any  disposition  to 
take  this  course.  In  Austria  and  Italy  there  is  being 
carried  on  an  active  agitation  against  the  present  treaties, 
and  the  recent  meeting  of  economists  at  Munich  shows 
us  what  is  the  prevalent  temper  in  Germany.  Why 
should  Free  Traders  think  it  treachery  to  bow  to  or  defer 
in  some  degree  to  this  feeling  ?  Why  should  they  not, 
as  prudent  men,  endeavour  to  present  their  views  m  the 
least  offensive  manner  ?  Why,  in  other  words,  should 
they  not  endeavour  to  keep  the  ground  which  they  have 
actually  won?  To  talk  of  introducing  Free  Trade 
principles  in  their  fulness  is  to  rouse  opposition  and 
marshal  against  them  all  the  forces  of  monopolists, 
and  such  a  battle  would  in  most  countries  be  a  very 
unequal  strife.  But  to  agitate  for  a  commercial  treaty 
is  to  fight  the  friends  of  monopoly  in  detail,  and  with 
the  hope  of  ultimate  victory. 


THE  SUDDEN  CHANGE  IN  SERVIA. 

Great  mystery  still  surrounds  the  recent  events  which 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Kistich  Cabinet.  So,  at 
least,  it  is  asserted  in  correspondents*  letters  addressed 
to  several  contemporaries  from  Vienna.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  fuller  details  have  reached  us,  which  make  up  a 
tolerably  connected  picture  of  the  situation. 

The  Servian  Parliament,  it  may  here  be  prefistoed, 
is  composed  in  two-thirds  of  elected  deputies.  Oue- 
third  of  the  members  are  aj^inted  by  Government, 
owing  to  a  strange  proviso  of  the  Charter.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  war  party  had  a  majority.  The  Bistich 
Ministry — from  the  very  beginning  only  a  peace-Cabinet 
“in  spite  of  itself*’ — endeavour^  by  various  oooult 
means  to  put  a  pressure  upon  the  IMnce  in  the  sense  of 
a  declaration  of  war,  all^it  the  consular  agents  of 
Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia  strongly  diacountenaneed 
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had  been  on  a  visit,  be  advised  a  different  course 
recommending  a  Conservative-Liberal,  M.  Cristicb,  as 
a  Premier.  The  negotiations  failing,  a  new  Cabinet 
was  at  last  formed,  with  M.  Kalje witch,  hitherto  the 
President  of  the  Skuptchina,  at  its  head.  He  is  eon- 
sidered  an  advanced  Liberal  in  home  politics.  Like 
Dr.  Ristich,  he  also  was  hitherto  in  favour  of  war  ;  but 
the  explanations  given  by  the  Prince  seem  to  have  con¬ 
vinced  him  as  well  of  the  dangers  of  this  course,  as  of 
the  intrigues,  perilous  for  Servian  independence,  which 
were  likely  to  result  from  the  occult  dealings  of  the 
ex-Premier  with  various  “  dark  ’*  parties. 

The  War  Minister  in  the  new  Cabinet  is  the  same 
who  occupied  that  position  in  the  previous  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  new  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  also 
served  in  the  Ristich  Cabinet  in  a  minor  capacity. 
Among  the  Omladinists,  the  Kaljewitch  Administration 
is  now  sneeringly  designated  as  “  the  Marriage  Cabinet.” 
Since  its  introduction  there  have  been  calls  by  the  dis¬ 
satisfied  for  the  elevation  of  Nikita  of  Montenegro  to 
the  Servian  woywodate.  The  indignation  against 
Prince  Milan  is  heightened  among  his  opponents  by  the 
fact  of  his  having  called  the  Skuptchina  to  his  palace  a 
few  days  ago,  when,  with  a  list  of  the  members  in  his 
hand,  he  called  out  each  name,  asking  whether  the 
deputy  mentioned  was  for  peace  or  war.  Under  this 
direct  pressure  only  very  few  retained  the  courage  of 
their  previous  opinion.  The  Opposition  denounce  this 
procedure  of  the  Prince  as  a  coup  d'etat.  His  adherents 
reply  with  taunts  about  a  conspiracy  in  an  extraneous 
interest.  At  one  time,  the  arrestation  of  M.  Ristich 
seemed  to  be  imminent.  Uneasiness  still  prevails,  though 
the  Omladina  appears  to  have  lost  the  power  of  action. 


the  giving  up  of  Servian  neutrality.  They  based  their 
protest  on  Art.  29  of  the  Paris  Treaty  of  1856  ;  threaten¬ 
ing  a  withdrawal  of  the  guarantee  given  by  the  Powers 
that  no  armed  intervention  should  be  allowed  in  Servia 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  contracting  Powers. 
In  other  words  Servia  was  warned  not  to  run  the  risk 
of  an  intervention  of  both  Turkey  and  Austria. 

It  is  supposed,  however,  that  this  step,  taken  mainly 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government, 
was  regarded  by  M.  Ristich  as  not  having  the  sincere 
approval  of  Russia,  though  Russia  openly  joined  in  it. 

“  'lis  thinking  so  can  only  have  been 
be  that  agents  both  of  the  Montene- 
lervian  Pretender’s .  family 


guessed,  it  may 
grin  Chieftain  and  of  the 
had  shown  cause  to  him  why  the  conduct  of  Russian 
diplomacy  should  be  interpreted  in  a  non-natural  sense. 
Thus  only  can  it  bo  explained  that  M.  Ristich  should 
have  gone  the  length  to  which  he  actually  went.  Of 
the  youthful  Prince  he  took  small  account.  Owing  to 
his  Paris  education  and  his  easy-going  manners, 
Milan  IV.,  until  now,  passed  for  a  mere  pleasure-loving, 
politically  indolent  boulevardieTj  who  would  not  offer 
an^  serious  resistance  in  case  of  a  strong  resolution 
being  taken. 

However,  the  Prince’s  suspicions  were  of  late 
awakened.  Remembering  the  violent  death  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  Michael  III.  Obrenowitch,  he  took  precautions 
for  his  personal  safety,  had  the  members  of  the 
Ministry  closely  watched,  and,  suddenly  appearing 
in  the  Assembly  at  Kragujewatz,  surrounded  by 
a  military  suite,  asked  for  the  sitting  being 
declared  a  secret  one.  The  Ministers,  protesting  against 
this  interference,  left  the  Hall  of  Assembly.  After  they 
wore  gone,  Milan  IV.,  in  the  homely  way  customary 
among  Servians,  asked  the  legislators  whether  they  had 
confidence  in  him.  Several  voices  called  out  “  Yes.” 
The  Prince  further  asked,  ”  Are  you  for  war  ?  ”  Many 
of  the  Omladina  party  replied,  “We  are  for  war;  thou 
knowest  it  well !  ”  Thereupon  the  Prince  explained 
why  it  was  impossible  to  declare  war ;  but  he  was  met 
by  cries,  “  Wo  know  all  the  reasons  for  and  against ; 
but  wo  waiit  war  !  ”  Other  deputies  called  out  in  a 
contrary  sen.so.  In  the  midst  of  the  universal  excite¬ 
ment,  the  Prince,  jauntily  lighting  a  cigar,  went  away, 
and  left  Kmgujewatz  for  Belgrad. 

A  depufiitioii  of  the  Assembly  subsequently  appeared 
before  the  Prince,  urging  once  more  a  course  different 
from  the  one  he  had  chosen.  At  the  same  time  the 
Premier,  altering  his  attitude  to  the  blandest  behaviour, 
entreated  him  to  return  to  Kragujewatz,  and  to  hear 
once  more  what  his  faithful  Estates  had  to  say.  Full 
of  mistrust  Milan  IV.  refused  doing  so.  Meanwhile 
dark  rumours  How  about  concerning  the  movements  of 
the  Kara-Georgiowitchs,  and  secret  dealings  between 
them  and  the  Premier.  Upon  this  the  Prince  called  in 
haste  troo])s  to  Belgi’ad,  and  then  ordered  the  seat  of 
the  Assembly  to  bo  changed  from  Kragujewatz  to  the 
capital.  \V  hen  that  had  been  done  he  again  went  in 
person  to  the  Assembly,  and  in  a  second  secret  sitting 
made  to  it  a  communication,  after  which  the  Ristich 
Cabinet  was  ignominiously  expelled  from  office. 

The  reiKirts  as  to  what  was  said  at  that  meeting  are 
rather  coutmdictory.  But  this  much  appears  sure,'^that 
the  Prince  was  apprehensive  of  a  conspiracy,  which  was 
to  break  out  against  his  person  in  the  Kara-Georgie- 
witch  interest.  It  was  further  said  that  if  the  war- 
party  had  carried  their  views,  a  rising  in  the  South 
Slavonian  sense  would  also  have  taken  place  in  the 
Servian  part  of  Hungary.  So,  at  any  rate,  Magyar 
sources  say.  An  occurrence  of  this  kind  would  have  led 
to  a  deplorable  war  of  races  on  Hungarian  soil ;  the 
Eastern  question  in  Turkey  being  thus  complicated 
by  its  Hungarian  counterpart. 

The  explanations  given  by  Prince  Milan  in  the 
Skuptchina  must  have  given  satisfaction  even  to  a 
number  of  legislators  hitherto  going  with  the  war- 
party.  After  the  dismissal  of  the  Ristich 
Cabinet,  his  first  thought  was  to  form  a  Cabinet 
1^  the  aid  of  M.  Marinowitch,  the  ex-Premier.  I 
When  Marinowitch  arrived  from  Bukarest  where  he 


of  opinion,”  Mr.  Waring  gravely  replied,  “  and  I  am  perhaps 
abusing  the  patience  of  the  Committee.  But  considering,  as  I 
do,  that  the  great  prosperity  of  this  country  arises  from  specu¬ 
lative  ventures,  and  that  we  are  the  greatest  people,  as  I  believe 
the  wealthiest  nation,  in  the  world,  mainly  because  we  possess  a 
population  composed  of  people  who  are  ready  not  only  to 
risk  their  money  but  to  risk  their  health  and  their  lives  in 
the  promotion  of  enterprise  all  over  the  world,  I  say  that  it 
would  be,  in  my  opinion,  an  advantage  if  that  public  spirit 
and  that  enterprise,  which  is  the  character  of  this^  nation, 
could  be  somewhat  supported  by  the  moral  and  material  force 
of  this  country.”  The  answer  is  a  long  one,  but  it  virtually 
comes  back  to  the  original  proposition  that,  if  the  Paraguay 
•bondholders  want  their  interest,  they  must  persuade  the 
Government  to  send  out  a  gunboat  to  collect  it.  This  singular 
notion  of  the  sphere  and  duties  of  Goveinment  is  at  present, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  utterances  of  the  daily  Press, 
by  no  means  confined  to  Mr.  Waring.  Vague  re¬ 
ferences  are  being  made  to  the  firm  policy  always  pur¬ 
sued  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  we  are  told,  almost  in 
Mr.  Waring’s  own  words,  that  England  has  “not  only 
a  moral  but  a  material  right  ”  to  insist  that  the 
Turkish  Government  shall  meet  its  engagements.  “If,” 
we  are  guardedly  assured,  “  this  defalcation  is  to  have  wide 
political  consequences,  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
bankruptcy  must  be  of  no  ordinary  interest  to  the  occupants 
of  the  Foreign  Oflice.”  Consolation  of  this  kind,  although 
somewhat  vague,  may  possibly  yield  the  unhappy  Turkish 
bondholders  a  certain  sense  of  comfort ;  and,  at  the  great 
meeting  which  is  shortly  to  be  held,  even  stronger  language 
will  no  doubt  be  used,  and  it  will  be  suggested  that  the 
Government  should  send  out  to  the  Dardanelles  not  a  gun¬ 
boat,  but  an  ironclad  fleet.  The  fact  is  that  the  English  in¬ 
vestor  has  become  thoroughly  frightened.  First,  there  have 
been  the  revelations  of  the  Foreign  Loans  Committee.  Then 
has  come  the  Turkish  repudiation.  In  Egyptian  finance 
a  similar  crash  is  imminent,  and  *  cannot  be  long 
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deferred.  A  bad  example  is  contagious,  and  it  is 

impossible  to  say  whether  other  States  may  not  be 

more  or  less  forced  into  repudiation  by  "the  great 

pressure  which  the  present  collapse  ’  will  undoubtedly 

cause  for  a  very  considerable  time.  The  prospect  is  no  doubt 
a  gloomy  one,  and  it  would  bo  a  very  pleasant  thing,  of  course, 
if  the  English  bondholders  of  defaulting  States  could  have  the 
national  fleet  put  at  their  disposal  for  the  collection  of  their 
overdue  interest.  As,  however,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  inge¬ 
nious  suggestion,  originally  due  to  Mr.  Waring,  will  ever  be 
acted  upon,  it  is  more  profitable  to  consider  what  is  the  precise 
lesson,  if  any,  of  the  collapse. 

It  can  hardly  be  contended  that  the  case  of  the  Turkish 
bondholder  calls  for  any  particular  pity.  The  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  Turkey  has  been  notorious  for  years.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  Porte  has  over  and  over  again  paid  18,  20,  and 
even  24  per  cent,  for  short  loans  with  which  to  meet  her 
interest  as  it  has  fallen  due,  and  no  one  need  be 
told  that  the  systematic  borrowing  of  money  to  pav  interest 
must  sooner  or  later  come  to  an  end.  The  holders  of  Turkish 
stock  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  those  simple-hearted  country 
gentlemen  and  widows  and  clergymen  of  whom  we  heard  so 
much  while  the  Foreign  Loans  Committee  was  sitting.  A 
case,  such  as  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  no  doubt,  a  cruel  one.  This  unfortunate  gentleman 
purchased,  through  his  broker,  a  certain  amount  of  the  Hon¬ 
duras  Ten  per  cent.  Loan  of  1870.  The  price  he  paid  was,  he 
told  the  Committee,  about  80/.,  but  there  was  a  dividend 
nearly  due,  and  that  reduced  it  to  76/.”  Now  13/,  6s.  Sd.  per 
cent,  which  is  what  under  this  arrangement  Mr.  Simpson 
stood  to  make  upon  his  money,  is  not,  as  things  go, 
a  bad  rate  of  interest,  and  a  lawyer  who  lent  at  it  to 
his  clients  would  run  the  risk  of  being  called  by  hard  names. 
Mr.  Simpson  and  bis  fellow  sufferers  have  a  certain  claim 
upon  our  sympathy,  in  so  far  as  they  no  doubt  were  induced 
to  believe,  partly  by  the  extravagantly  untrue  statements  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Honduras  prospectus,  partly  by  the  high  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  house  of  Bischoffscheim  and  Goldschmidt,  and  partly 
by  the  skilful  operations  by  which  a  price  was  made  and  kept 
up,  that  they  were  purchasers,  at  an  excessively  low  price,  of  a 
band,^de  and  valuable  security.  The  chief  holders  of  Turkish 
stock  are  not,  as  a  rule,  simple  and  guileless  people  of  this 
sort.  Turks  have  been  held  for  some  years  past  ny  people  who 
have  foreseen  the  inevitable  end  well  enough,  but  who  did  not 
expect  it  quite  so  soon  as  it  has  come,  and  are  consequently 
exceedingly  indignant  with  the  Porte  for  taking  them  by  sur- 
rise  and  spoiling  their  calculations.  A  stock  which  pays 
0  per  cent,  or  more  is  not  a  bad  investment,  if  the  interest 
can  only  be  kept  up  for  a  few  years ;  and  even  as  things  are,  I 
people  who  have,  let  us  say,  held  Turkish  bonds  steadily 
since  1860,  have  not  fared  so  very  badly.  The  chance  of  a 
bond  being  drawn  and  redeemed  at  par  is  also  an  essential 
element  in  the  computation  ;  and,  lastly,  a.ny  stock  which, 
like  Turkish,  is  liable  to  violent  fluctuations,  affords  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  its  holder  for  making  a  little  money  honestly  by 
sound  and  j  udicious  operations  of  sale  and  repurchase.  The 
great  majority  of  Turkish  bondholders  have,  we  believe,  been 
influenced  by  considerations  of  this  kind,  and  consequently 
have  hardly  that  claim  upon  our  compassion  which  the 
bond Jide  and  inexperienced  investor,  who  has  been  deliberately 
tempted  and  defrauded,  can  fairly  put  forward. 

The  root  of  the  whole  evil,  I^ron  Rothschild  said,  when 
giving  his  evidence  before  the  Loans  Committee,  was  that 
people  wanted  too  high  an  interest  for  their  money  ;  and  in  a 
somewhat  similar  spirit  we  have  been  treated  of  late  to  a 
series  of  very  admirable  homilies  upon  the  old  text  that  high 
interest  means  bad  security.  The  root  of  the  evil,  however,  lies 
somewhat  deeper  than  this,  and  is  best  indicated  in  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  C.  E.  Lewis,  the  present  member  for  Derry.  1  have  for 
years,”  said  that  ^ntleman  in  reply  to  Sir  Ilenry  James, 
known  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  Stock  Exchange  men,  and  on 
that  Stock  Exchange  there  are  men  of  the  highest  character 
And  standing  that  could  be  found  in  any  profession ;  and  it  is 
not  their  fault,  but  1  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying, 
from  what  I  know,  that  the  public  have  made  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  a  great  gambling-house,  especially  in  regard  to  tran¬ 
sactions  in  unallotted  stocks  and  shares.  1  can  only  say  that 
if  the  Committee  had  seen  the  names  and  accounts  of  women, 
ladies  of  titles,  men  of  all  classes  and  ranks  of  life,  in  stock¬ 
brokers’  books,  they  would  be  perfectly  astounded  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  what  I  know  as  to  the  widespread 
character  of  the  gambling  upon  the  Stock  Exchange.  The 
public,  not  the  dealers,  because  the  stockbroker  does  not  know 
when  an  account  is  opened  whether  it  is  to  be  a  speculative 
Account  or  not ;  but  the  public  of  all  classes  and  of  both  sexes  have 
made  the  Stock  Exchange  a  great  gambling-house,  and  especially 
these  gambling  transactions  take  place  in  unallotted  stock.  I 
would  suggest  this,  that  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  has  prohibited  the  publication  of  betting  advertisements. 
And  has  positively. driven  them  out  of  the  United  Kingdom; 


so,  as  I  say,  the  evil  in  connection  with  these  transactions  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  is  so  great,  and  the  canker  has  eaten  so 
deep  into  society,  that  nothing  but  a  prohibition  (so  far  as  you 
can  carry  out  that  prohibition  safely  with  reference  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  business)  of  all  dealings  in  unallotted  stock  and 
snares,  and  the  prohibition  of  all  advertisements  and  state¬ 
ments  in  newspapers  with  reference  to  those  dealings  them¬ 
selves,  will  have  any  effect  whatever  in  checking  the  evil.  It 
may  be  a  strong  remedy  to  apply ;  it  was  also  a  strong  remedy 
fo  prevent  betting  advertisements ;  but  it  has  had 
its  effect.”  For  some  years  past  Turkish  has  been  essentially 
a  gambling  stock,  and  the  financial  crisis  that  has  arisen  ia 
very  much  that  which  is  occasionally  to  bo  witnessed  on 
Epsom  Downs  when  an  itinerant  bookmaker  is  not  to  be  found 
at  the  end  of  the  race.  Of  the  millions  upon  millions  of  stock 
of  all  kinds  that  is  held  in  England,  but  a  small  proportion 
belongs  to  bond  Jide  investors  who  derive  their  income  from 
its  proceeds.  In  an  old  and  very  rich  country  such  as  England, 
money  is  saved  faster  than  legitimate  avenues  of  investment 
can  be  found  for  it,  and  people  who  have  more  money  than 
they  know  what  to  do  with,  are  under  a  very  strong  tempta¬ 
tion  to  gamble  with  the  balance.  A  new  class  of  brokers  nas 
sprung  up  for  the  express  accommodation  of  clients  of  this 
kind,  and  there  are  few  people  with  their  names  in  the  Direc¬ 
tory  who  have  not  received  hosts  of  touting  circulars  recom¬ 
mending  this  or  that  investment,  and  offering  to  do  business 
on  a  margin  such  as  no  firm  of  high  standing  would  for  a 
moment  allow.  It  is  easier,  of  course,  to  see  the  evil  than  to 
suggest  a  remedy  for  it.  It  is  not  only  in  unallotted  stocks 
and  shares  that  gambling  is  possible,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
put  Stock  Exchange  gambling  down  because  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  legitimate  business  which  it  pre¬ 
tends  to  be.  The  best  that  can  be  hoped  is  that  the  disease 
may  ultimately  cure  itself.  Such  a  consummation  would, 
upon  the  whole,  be  cheaply  purchased  even  at  the  price  of  a 
few  more  such  repudiations  as  the  present. 


DR.  RICHARDSON’S  HYGEIOPOLIS. 

There  is  one  great  obstacle  which  must  be  overcome  before 
London  can  be  transformed  into  the  most  remote  likeness  of 
the  perfect  city  which  Dr.  Richardson  sketched  the  other  day 
in  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Brighton.  Even  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  we  should  think,  must  admit  that  no  effective  sani¬ 
tary  reform  in  the  Metropolis  can  be  accomplished  without 
State  interference.  Private  individuals,  however  strongly  as¬ 
sociated,  cannot  fight  with  much  hope  of  success  against  the 
thousand  opposing  interests  and  tne  complication  of  local 
authorities  that  stand  in  the  way.  So  long  as  77  miles 
of  thoroughfare  are  under  the  charge  of  63  different 
local  authorities,  very  little  can  be  done  to  make  the 
streets  cleaner;  the  private  individual  has  no  resource  but  to 
bear  weekly  the  risks  of  slipping  on  a  filthy  crossing  and  being 
fun  over  by  a  cab,  and  must  inhale  without  complaining  an 
atmosphere  heavily  charged  with  pulverised  horse-dung  and 
particles  of  abraded  granite.  The  State  must  at  least  reform 
the  administration  of  London  as  a  preliminary  step  to  sanitary 
reform,  whether  or  not  it  may  bo  found  expedient  to  leav  €tb© 
actual  work  of  putting  the  city  under  healthy  conditi.'ios 
entirely  to  the  reformed  administration.  But,  unfortunately, 
our  sanitary  reformers  have  over-reached  themselves.  They 
have  deprived  the  State  of  the  most  powerful  motive  to  action. 
While  the  lungs  of  citizens  outside  the  walls  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  are  cruelly  harassed  by  floating  smoke  and  dirt, 
inside  Parliament  the  air  is  pure.  There  is  a  most  ingenious 
apparatus,  contrived  after  proloaged  planning  and  experiment¬ 
ing,  by  which  the  foul  common  street  air  is  literally  “  washed  ” 
clear  of  all  its  grosser  impurities  before  it  is  allowed  to  enter 
the  House.  So  perfect  is  the  purification  of  the  air,  and  so 
valuable  are  the  effects  of  pure  air,  that  a  member  who  may 
have  caught  a  headache  from  dining  in  a  hot,  ill-ventflited 
room,  finds  his  headache  gone  before  he  has  sat  for  an  hour 
within  the  favoured  precincts.  One  would  think  that  men 
who  have  so  constant  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  sanitary 
measures  would  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  to 
extend  the  benefits  to  every  crowded  town  in  the  kingdom ; 
but  such  is  human  nature  that  we  fear  it  is  very  much  the 
other  way.  The  pure  air  of  Parliament  is  one^  of  the  greatest 
existing  obstacles  to  sanitary  reform.  The  initiative  must 
come  from  Parliament,  at  whatever  point  it  may  be  judged 
wise  for  them  to  stop  when  local  authority  has  been  put  in 
motion ;  and,  much  as  we  respect  the  lungs  of  our  legislators, 
and  averse  as  we  are  to  extreme  measures,  we  are  not  sure 
that  it  would  be  a  very  wicked  act  to  break  Dr.  Percy’s 
machine,  and  expose  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  the  noxious 
invasion  of  smoke,  pulverised  horse-dung,  and  minute  chips  of 
abraded  iron  and  granite.  We  should  then  perhaps  witness  a 
spirited  sanitary  policy. 
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cycle  in  epicycle,  orb  in  orb,  like  the  map  produced  by  the 
archangel  when  he  instructed  Adam  in  astronomy — that  com¬ 
bined  action  is  impossible.  In  this  direction  there  is  room 
for  immediate  practical  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
Let  them  take  steps  as  soon  as  Parliament  meets  to  place  the 
Metropolis  under  unity  of  management.  Without  some 
central  management  of  the  Metropolis,  it  is  impossible  to  have 
our  streets  and  sewerage  thoroughly  reformed  in  accordance- 
with  the  most  enlightened  principles  of  sanitary  science,  and 
such  a  reform  would  alone  reduce  the  mortality  of  the  Metro¬ 
polis  by  one- third,  and  give  an  incalculable  addition  to  the 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  an  astounding  proof  of  the 
deadening  effects  of  custom  that  such  a  reform  should  still 
require  to  be  advocated ;  it  ought  to  have  been  undertaken 
long  ago.  How  much  longer  must  we  breathe  smoke,  horse- 
dung,  and  granite  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  depressing  than 
the  effects  of  a  shower  on  the  London  streets — mud  below, 
smoke  above,  and  cheerlessness  everywhere.  Yet  there  is- 
no  reason  in  the  world,  except  the  slovenliness  and 
inactivity  of  the  vestries,  sustained  partly,  no  doubt,  by  tho 
suicidal  parsimony  of  the  ratepayers,  why  a  shower  should 
not  be  more  refreshing  and  inspinting  in  the  stony  town  than  in 
the  green  fields.  If  the  recommendations  of  sanitary  science 
and  common  sense  could  only  be  applied  in  practice,  our  streets 
might  be  washed  and  swept  every  morning  as  clean  as  well- 
kept  courtyards,  and  a  shower  would  be  as  cheering  in  the 
Strand  as  on  Hampstead  Heath. 

One  part  of  Dr.  Richardson’s  economy,  which  has  been  a 
good  deal  remarked  upon,  is  the  absence  of  strong  drink  and 
tobacco  from  his  m<wel  city.  He  does  not  say  whether 
stimulants  and  narcotics  would  have  been  put  down  by 
legislative  prohibition  in  Hygeiopolis,  or  whether  the  use  of 
them  would  gradually  have  disappeared  with  the  causes  which 
produces  a  craving  for  them.  If  anything  has  been  established 
in  hygiene,  it  is  that  the  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  within 
limits  is  at  least  innocuous,  and  that  therefore  they  may  be 
taken  in  moderation  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  they  give 
upon  any  principles  which  are  not  ascetic.  The  temptation  to 
exceed  proper  limits  would  be  much  smaller  in  a  community 
otherwise  perfectly  well  regulated,  and  we  think  that  Dr. 
Richardson  made  a  mistake  in  transgressing  his  strict  province 
as  a  sanitary  doctor  and  trespassing  on  the  field  of  the  personal 
physician.  He  would  have  made  a  better  and  a  more  legiti¬ 
mate  point  if  he  had  shown  how  a  better  sanitary  condition 
tends  to  reduce  the  desire  for  alcohol.  For  one  thing,  in  well- 
kept  streets  there  would  be  less  dust  flying  about  to  dry  the 
throat ;  and,  for  another  and  a  much  larger  consideration,  the 
depression  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
noise  and  the  bustle  would  be  much  less,  people  would  be 
subject  to  less  exhaustion,  and  would  be  less  tempted  to  resort 
to  temporary  stimulants.  So  long  as  the  necessity  for  stimu¬ 
lants  exists,  so  long  at  least  as  a  condition  of  things  is  tolerated 
which  must  produce  an  uncontrollable  craving  for  stimulants,. 
so  long  all  legal  prohibition  of  drink  must  be  useless.  The 
improvement  of  sanitation  is  the  best  method  of  dealing  with 
the  drink  traffic,  and  that  is  not  the  only  diseased  craving  that 
it  is  calculated  to  counteract.  A  very  close  and  careful 
observer  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  present  inordinate 
craving  for  wealth  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  keen  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  discomforts,  the  squalor,  and  the  wretchednesa 
attending  a  humble  position.  Men  who  have  been  low  down 
in  the  world  know  how  hard  it  is  for  a  poor  man  to  get  a 
comfortable  living,  and  they  work  hard,  and  struggle,  and 
push  to  secure  capital  for  their  children.  If  the  primarv 
requisites  for  good  health  were  more  equally  diffused  through 
the  community  we  should  in  all  likelihood  see  a  marked  dimi¬ 
nution  in  the  intensity  of  that  scramble  for  riches  which  is  so 
often  deplored  as  one  of  the  worst  features  of  modem  life. 


Like  all  schemes  of  perfect  things,  a  Hygeiopolis  is  open 
to  the  Objection  that  it  cannot  be  practically  real^d  in  all  its 
details,  but  none  the  less  the  scheme  has  a  distinct  practical 
value.  We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  recognise  the  im¬ 
portance  of  unattainable  ideals,  which  we  hold  up  befofe  our 
mental  vision  as  guides  td  our  conduct,  though  we  are  perfectly 
certain  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  reach  them.  We  never 
feel  so  thoroughly  what  miserable  sinners  we  are  as  when  we 
are  listening  to  some  eloquent  moralist  expounding  his  ideal 
of  the  perfect  man ;  and,  in  like  manner.  Dr.  Richardson’s 
scheme  of  a  perfect  city  teaches  us  in  the  most  powerful  wj^ 
what  miserable  sinners  we  are  in  the  matter  of  sanitation.^  It 
is  a  new  and  original  ideal,  such  as  Sir  Arthur  Helps  might 
have  constructed  if  he  had  had  sufficient  technical  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  Many  doctors  and  wise  men  have  advised  us 
how  to  diet  ourselves  and  how  to  arrange  our  personal  life  for 
the  preservation  of  good  health,  but  Dr.  Richardson  takes  a 
wider  scope,  and  suggests  in  the  most  forcible  manner  that 
good  health  is  an  end  that  cannot  be  pursued  by  the  individual 
alone,  however  cautiously  he  may  direct  his  steps.  When  naen 
are  agglomerated  in  large  cities,  they  must  take  collective 
action  if  they  wish  to  live  healthy  lives.  Canst  thou  minister 
to  a  city  diseased  P  is  the  question  that  such  men  as  Mr. 
Chadwick  and  Dr.  Richardson  have  set  themselves  to  answer. 
They  have  really  invented  a  new  science — the  science  of  urban 
pathology.  Mr.  Chadwick  has  frequently  declared  that  he 
could  construct  a  city  that  should  have  any  given  death-rate 
ficom  60  in  the  thousand  down  to  5.  These  urban  pathologists 
or  sanitary  doctors  are  able  to  conjecture  to  a  traction  the 
deatb-rate  in  any  city  by  an  inspection  of  the  sewerage.  When 
the  body  urban  is  diseased,  and  they  are  called  in  to  prescribe, 
they  are  perfectly  competent  to  undertake  to  pnrge  its  foul 
bosom  of  the  penlous  stuff  that  chokes  up  its  prima  via  and 
impedes  its  healthy  action,  if  only  the  patient  is  willing  to 
minister  to  itself  by  paying  the  expenses  of  the  purgation.  By- 
and-by  the  populations  of  cities  will  begin  to  see  that  it  is  a 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  policy  to  suffer  depressed  vitality 
from  the  imperfections  of  their  urban  system,  rather  than  be 
at  the  cost  of  reforming  it,  to  move  in  a  diseased  atmosphere 
rather  than  pay  the  bill  of  the  sanitary  doctor.  In  urban,  as 
in  bodily  disoraers,  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

If  Dr.  Richardson  supposed  that  all  our  large  towns  could 
be  rebuilt  on  the  model  of  his  Hygeiopolis,  he  might  fairly 
be  set  down  as  a  visionary.  No  authority,  local  or  imperial, 
could  possibly  do  that.  Pleasant  as  it  would  be  to  live  in 
towns  in  which  no  more  than  five  houses  were  allowed  to 
the  acre,  such  towns,  we  fear,  must  for  some  time  to  come 
exist  only  in  the  clouds.  Such  a  sanitary  New  Jerusalem  is 
aa  far  o^  as  the  Millennium.  The  time  may  come  when 
every  householder  shall  be  imperatively  required  to  consume 
his  own  smoke  ;  but  at  present  any  edict  to  that  effect  would 
probably  be  resented  as  a  highly  despotic  measure.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  would  be  considered  a  grave  infringement  of  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty,  however  much  we  suffer  from  ill-constructed 
houses,  poisonous  wall-paper,  and  pestilential  lath  and  plaster, 
to  order  that  every  house  built  within  the  kingdom  hence¬ 
forward  should  have  arched  foundations  of  brick  and  walls 
of  glazed  brick.  The  righteous  soul  of  the  sanitarian  must  be 
vexed  by  imperfect  buildings  of  stone  and  lime,  or  plain 
brick  and  mortar,  for  many  years  to  come.  Rich  people 
might  give  a  valuable  help  to  better  methods  of  construct¬ 
ing  houses,  if  they  would  act  upon  Dr.  Richardson’s  sug¬ 
gestion  and  use  various  coloured  brick  in  the  interiors  of  their 

ansions,  after  the  fashion  of  the  luxurious  magnates  of  Pompeii. 
But  Dr.  Richardson  will  never  bo  able  to  say  that  he  found 
London  built  of  brick,  and  left  it  built  of  glazed  brick.  When 
the  Italian  Government  were  contending  for  the  possession  of 
Rome,  they  were  told  by  a  sanitarian  that,  apart  from  historical 
associations,  it  would  be  much  better  for  them  to  build  a  new 
city,  and  leave  the  old  one  to  its  moral  and  material  corrup¬ 
tions;  but  it  would  be  a  more  difficult  task  to  rebuild 
London. 

A^’tthout  rebuilding  London,  much  might  be  done  on  the 
lines  of  Dr.  Richardson’s  ideal  city,  to  make  London  more 
oomfurtable.  Wo  publish  in  another  column  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Chadwick,  who  has  done  more  than  anyone  else  in  this 
country  for  the  promotion  of  sanitary  science,  and  to  whom 
Dr.  Richardson  acknowledges  himself  indebted  for  the  idea 
of  Hygeiopolis.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Chailwick  states  the  results 
of  experiments  which  have  actually  been  made  in  the  way  of 
reducing  disease  and  mortality  by  improved  sanitary  arrange- 
roenU.  Such  facts  are  the  experimental  justification  of  an 
ideal  sanitary  ritv,  and  they  cannot  be  too  widely  known  nor 
too  carefully  studied.  Statistics  prove ^that  London  is  on  the 
whole  a  very  healthy  city,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  matter  that  the  death-rate  might  be 
reduced  by  one-third  if  only  the  authorities  would 
pot  in  force  the  powers  of  which  they  are  already 
possessed.  At  present,  unfortunately,  the  authorities  are  so 
numerous,  and  tlieir  respective  spheres  are  so  complicated — 


FICTITIOUS  JOURNALS. 

The  allusion  in  last  week’s  Exanwier  to  Messrs.  Rees  and 
Co.,  as  the  former  solicitors  of  James  Ilitchman,  is  open  to 
misconception.  That  allusion  was  not  designed  to  cover 
the  Lady  Scott  swindle,  for  which  Hitch  man  and  Stenson 
were  sentenced  in  1871,  but  was  intended  to  refer  to  the 
earlier  proceedings  of  those  persons  when  they  emerged 
from  prison  at  the  expiry  of  their  sentence  of  hard  labour. 
As  the  legal  firm  in  question  have  vouched  for  the  credit 
and  means  of  their  clients,  the  conductors  of  the  sham 
London  Eeview — a  fact  which  is  of  considerable  interest  to 
the^  solicitors  representing  various  firms — it  is  worth  while 
asking  whether  they  are  the  same  Rees  and  Co.  who,  on 
October  6,  wrote  (In  re  Crooks  v.  Clift,  without  prejudice)  : — 
“  The  costs  on  both  sides  will  be  heavy  if  tried  out ;  and,  if  our 
client  is  unsuccessful,  he  might  find  a  difficulty  in  paying  de¬ 
fendant’s  costs,  ns  you  are  no  doubt  aware  he  has  only  a  nominal 
interest  in  the  suit  ?  ”  Are  they  also  the  same  solicitors  who, 
on  October  7,  wrote  (In  re  Crooks  v.  Barker,  again  without 
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prejudice) : — “  In  the  event  of  our  client  being  non-suited, 
your  client  would  still  be  put  to  a  very  large  outlay  for  bis 
own  costs,  as  we  have  grave  doubts  as  to  our  client  being  in  a 

position  to  discharge  them . We  have  induced  him  to 

leave  the  matter  entirely  in  our  hands  for  settlement,  and  we 
have  therefore  thought  that,  before  incurring  the  expenses  of 
preparing  for  trial,  we  would  give  you  an  intia'.ation  (without 
prejudice)  that  we  are  prepared  to  meet  you  on  fair  terms  ?  ” 
The  legal  phrase  ** without  prejudice”  must  surely  bear  a 
derisive  meaning,  when  the  costs  of  victory  aie  thus  openly 
exhibited  to  terrify  the  defendants  in  causes  yet  untried. 

The  Londim  Review  and  its  numerous  offshoots  are  not  the 
only  journals  in  London  that  have  a  fictitious  circulation. 
Have  any  of  our  readers  ever  heard  of  the  West  End  Neivs  ? 
Would  they  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  is  an  important 
organ  of  the  fashionable  world,  circulating  extensively 
among  a  wealthy  population  of  f^,000  souls,  and  largely 
read  in  the  principal  hotels  and  clubs  of  London  P 
The  West  End  News  has  a  curious  history.  Estab¬ 
lished  ^  in  1856  as  the  News  of  the  Week,  Eloonubitry, 
Westymnster^  and  Marylehone  Reporiery  it  appears  to  have 
assumed  the  more  inclusive  designation  of  a  defunct  respect¬ 
able  publication  in  the  year  1863.  Its  locality  has  neen 
wonderfully  unstable.  It  was  removed  from  Oxford  Street  to 
Devonshire  Street  in  1871 ;  from  thence  to  High  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  in  1872;  to  Windsor  Court  in  1874;  to  326 
Strand,  to  Holywell  Street,  to  180  Fleet  Street,  and  lastly  to 
137  Strand  in  1875.  In  its  political  views,  the  ifest  End  News 
has  shown  itself  as  superior  to  rooted  attachments  as  in  its 
choice  of  abode.  In  1864,  and  until  1871,  the  West  End  News 
was  neutral  in  politics ;  in  1872,  using  the  stereotype  of  the 
Central  Press  Agency,  it  became,  to  suit  the  proclivities  of 
my  Lord  George  Gordon  and  his  co-managers,  distinctly  Con¬ 
servative  ;  and  having  reverted  from  the  Central  Press  to  the 
National  Press  Agency  in  1875,  it  has  become  Liberal — that 
is  to  say,  if  the  latter  agency,  founded  with  6,900/.  of  W^hig 
capi^l,  has  taken  care  that  its  types  should  maintain  a  strict 
political  consistency,  and  not  give  themselves  up  to  the 
j^re  service  of  Mammon.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the 
IPes/  End  News  appropriated  the  copyright  in  a  lapsed 
title,  but  it  has  not  continuously  borne  the  name.  In  1874 
it  was  converted  into  the  London  Adoertisery  Shipping  and 
Emigrants*  Guide  and  Trade  Register]  the  London  Adcer- 
tiser  was  in  the  present  year  merged  in  the  West  End  News] 
then  the  London  Advetiiser  reappeared,  having  swallowed 
up  the  West  End  News  and  a  batch  of  other  papers;  and 
finally,  in  August  last,  the  W est  End  News  disposed  of  the 
Lotion  Advertiser,  Of  course  an  “  increased  and  extended 
circulation  ”  was  given  by  repeated  shuffling  of  titles  and 
amalgamations  of  journals  to  the  several  times  deceased  West 
End  NeioSy  which  now  comprises  Elliott's  London  Advertisery 
the  CUy  News  (established  July,  1862),  the  North  London  Ad- 
and  the  South  London  Advertiser  (fonudodd.  June,  1867), 
the  West  Central  Observer  and  the  Eastern  ChronicUy  and  the 
Victoria  Gazette  (dating  only  from  1874).  Moreover,  the  paper 
has  a  Brighton  office  (in  Queen’s  Road),  and  foreign  agencies 
at  Paris  (rue  Taitbout),  Vienna,  Ilamnurg,  Frankfort,  Leip¬ 
zig,  Zurich,  Naples,  and  Turin ;  through  which  come  provin- 
ci^  and  Continental  advertisements — the  advertisers  being 
charmed  by  the  notion  of  getting  their  announcements  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  notice  of  900,000  residents  (including  the 
grand  world)  of  the  Metropolis,  who  have  no  other  represen¬ 
tative  organ,  and  upon  the  tables  of  all  the  clubs,  reading- 
rooms,  libraries,  ana  principal  hotels  throughout  Europe.  For 
the  writer’s  personal  satisfaction,  William  11.  Elliott  states : — 
^^The  circulation  varies  much  in  papers  like  mine.  From 
5,000  to  10,000  is  the  average,  the  charges  for  advertisements 
being  in  proportion  to  tlie  circulation.  The  main  thing  to 
dwell  on  ....  is  that  it  is  very  long  established,  and  cir¬ 
culates  in  an  influential  and  wealthy  district.”  An  endeavour 
was  made,  some  years  since,  to  float  a  limited  liability  com¬ 
pany  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  at  the  price  of  2,000/.,  the 
interests  of  Elliott’s  valuable  media  of  publicity  ;  but  the 
scheme  was  still-bom ;  and  when,  on  September  25,  1874,  the 
copyrights  were  put  up  at  auction  by  Messrs.  Salisbury  and 
Taylor,  no  one  was  prepared  to  bid,  or  to  take  any 
part  in  carrying  on  the  series  of  frauds.  Counting  up 

the  number  of  independent  advertisements,  it  is  found 
that  on  August  14  there  were  178,  and  on  August  28 
there  were  170.  To  stave  off  inquiries  that  would  inevitably 
cause  a  collapse  of  the  swindle,  a  copy  of  the  paper  is  supplied 
to  each  advertiser — when  it  happens  to  be  printed ;  Elliott 
has  been  known  to  omit  a  week,  it  having  occurred  that  a  large 
and  sudden  sale  deprived  him  of  the  power  to  forward  copies. 
The  printing  order  does  not  exceed  200  sheets  per  week,  so 
that  30* or  fewer  copies  remain  for  advertisement  agents,  clubs, 
libraries,  reading-rooms,  hotels,  and  an  extensive  circulation 
among  a  population  of  900,000. 

People  who  know  little  of  the  ways  and  means  of  living  in 
this  great  city  have  some  difficulty  in  understanding  what 


can  be  the  object  of  a  fictitious  journal.  How  does  it  pay 
the  manufacturers?  It  must  cost  something  to  print  it,  even 
if  it  is  made  up  of  clippings  ;  and  advertisers,  one  naturally 
thinks,  would  soon  find  out  whether  or  not  a  paper  was  really 
circulated.  A  swindler  gets  together  four  or  more  sheets  of 
printed  matter  to  look  like  a  newspaper,  gives  it  a  name, 
inserts  some  decoy  advertisements,  and  industriously  fishes  for 
real  ones,  representing  that  his  paper  has  a  circulation  of 
several  thousands  among  some  class  of  people  that  advertisers 
wish  to  reach.  He  does  not  really  circulate  his  paper ;  ho 
only  prints  a  few  numbers  to  send  to  persons  whom  he  has 
cheated  into  advertising  with  him.  Surely,  one  thinks, 
so  simple  a  fraud  must  soon  bo  detected  ?  At  the  utmost, 
the  swindler  can  only  hope  to  get  a  few  shillings 
for  once  or  twice  from  innocent  people  at  a  distance. 
That  such  journals  continue  to  live  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
they  pav ;  and  when  we  look  at  their  advertisement  pages,  we 
find  ample  evidence  that  their  frauds  are  not  confined  to 
ignorant  small  tradespeople  and  foolish  strangers.  Elliott's 
London  Advertiser  of  August  7  contains  the  advertised  report 
of  the  London  and  County  B^uik,  a  staodijig  advertisement  of 
the  Bloomsbury  Savings  Bank,  the  prospectus  of  the  Volun¬ 
teer  Equipment  Company,  displayed  columns  for  Newton 
Willson  and  Goodall  and  Co.,  and  bold  anuounceinents  of 
Glave’s  and  other  great  firms.  But  it  may  be  said  that  such 
advertisements  are  unauthorised,  and  are  inserted  merely  as 
decoys.  We  cannot,  of  course,  speak  as  regards  any  individual 
advertisement,  but  still  there  is  a  way  by  which  these  news¬ 
paper  swindles  can  procure  sound  advertisements,  and  get  paid  for 
them.  Commercial  corporations  entrust  large  sums  annually  to 
agent^and  assume  that  the  money  is  expended  in  genuine  busi¬ 
ness.  The  temptation  to  insert  advertisements  where  the  largest 
commission  (sometimes  50  or  60  per  cent.)  can  be  charged  is 
too  great  for  many  of  the  agents,  and  thus,  from  the  Titnss 
downwards,  every  journal  of  character  or  circulation  suffers 
from  the  existence  of  fictitious  journals.  It  would  be  an 
instructive  calculation  that  should  show  precisely  how  many 
thousands  of  pounds  of  more  than  half  a  million  sterling 
annually  paid  by  extensive  advertisers  is  not  diverted  into 
such  and  closely  allied  channels. 

Not  to  mention  names  too  freely,  it  may  be  suggested  to  the 
directors  of  the  Cheque  Bank  and  of  the  Norwich  Union 
Assurance  Society  to  inquire  closely  into  the  application  of 
their  advertisement  funds  ;  the  former,  the  writer  knows,  has 
been  defrauded  in  this  fashion,  and  he  will  readily  furnish 
particulars  on  which  a  criminal  prosecution  may  be  based.  It 
would  be  worth  the  resolution  of  a  Government  whose  chief 
minister  protested  in  vigorous  language  against  plunderinff 
and  blundering,”  to  ascertain  the  numbers  over  4o0  printed 


to  ascertain  the  numbers  over  4o0  printei 
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BuiUler  fiift,  in  this  respect,  far  from  being  rivals :  they  are 
honourably  ccnd acted,  and  need  no  lying  on  the  part  of  ^u- 
vassers  to  bolster  up  the  fact  that  they  reach  the  professions 
and  trades  they  cUini  to  represent.  The  Court  Journal^ 
similarly,  has  no  temptation  to  double  the  thousands  imagined 
(upon  a  basis  of  150  copies  printed)  for  the  Drawimf-Room 
Gazette  \  i\\>i  Athenmim  iiXxA  the  Acndevty  tcce  content  not  to 
state  numbers  ;  and  the  S/yectator  and  the  Saturday  Review  are 
not  angrily  disputing  whether  one  or  the  other  best  serves  its 
own  special  c/imte/e.  JouN  T.  Dexter, 


COEEESPONDEIsrCE. 


WHAT  SANITATION  HAS  DONE. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  submit  a  short  explanatory  statement,  to 
abate  the  shock  of  surprise  and  indignant  incredulity  which 
the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  his  great  paper,  of 
the  possible  attainment  of  a  general  death-rate  of  5  in  1,000 
by  complete  sanitation,  will  create  amongst  most  persons  not 
specially  acquainted  with  sanitary  science. 

To  such  persons  I  have  heretofore  limited  my  declaration  to 
the  practicability  of  contracting  for  the  construction  of  a  city 
in  which  per  contract  the  death-rate  should  not  exceed  10  in 
1,000.  For  this  I  would  desire  that  no  credit  should  be  given 
to  my  unsupported  declaration,  but  only  a  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  w'hat  might  be  done  on  a  jealous  scrutiny  of  what  has 
been  done,  and  the  possible  extension  of  the  like  conditions 
for  doing  it. 

In  the  model  dwellings,  which  yet  admit  of  important  im- 
provemerits,  the  death-rate  attained  is  about  15  in  1,000,  but 
of  that  some  five  at  the  least  may  be  struck  off  for  surrounding 
conditions,  extraneous  to  the  awellings  themselves  ; — badly- 
constructed  and  badly-conducted  long-time  schools,  which  are 
the  centres  of  children’s  epidemics ;  ill-conditioned  outside 
places  of  work ; — badly-paved  and  filthy  streets ; — air  polluted 
by  the  gases  of  drains  and  of  sewers  of  deposit  which  are  only 
extended  cesspools. 

And  now,  as  to  the  sort  of  data  to  be  adduced  in  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  estimate,  I  beg  to  submit  two.  The  heaviest 
contingents  to  the  general  death-rates  are,  I  need  hardly  say, 
constituted  by  infantile  mortfdit^.  The  poor-house,  and  more 
particularly  the  orphan  asylums  in  the  Metropolis,  when  first 
taken  from  the  exclusive  control  of  the  vestries,  were  neat 
fever  nests.  As  many  as  one-third  of  the  children  were  down 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  SWINDLING. 

In  nn  article  in  our  last  issue,  entitled  “  The  Science  of 
Swindling,”  Mr.  Dexter  referred  to  a  paper  entitled  the 
Daily  Exprenn  as  “  a  fictitious  daily  journal,”  which  was  ^^not 
to  be  bought  at  the  farcical  publishing  office  of  Thomas  Heslope 
Howe,  0  Catherine  Street,”  and  implied  a  suspicion  that  this 
paper  was  a  publication  of  the  same  nature  as  the  London 
Review.  Mr.  Dexter’s  grounds  for  this  suspicion  were  as 
follows : — When  he  w’as  tracking  the  schemes  of  the  editor  of 
the  London  Review,  a  copy  of  the  Daily  Express  was  brought 
to  him  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Lmdon  Review,  con¬ 
taining  the  same  advertisements,  printed  from  the  same  blocks, 
and  pseudo-editorial  matter  printed,  like  the  London  Review, 
from  the  stereotypes  of  the  National  Press  Agency.  It  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  two  journals  were  speculations  of 
the  same  kind,  and  Mr.  Dexter’s  suspicions  were  confirmed 
when,  on  sending  to  the  office  of  the  Daily  Express,  his 
messenger  was  refused  a  copy,  and  was  met,  as  at  the  London 
Revitao  office,  by  the  inquiry,  ”  Who  sent  you  P  ” 

Natural  as  Mr.  Dexter’s  suspicions  appear,  it  yet  seems  that 
they  were  too  hasty,  atleast  in  certain  important  particulars.  The 
Daily  Express  is  not  “  a  fictitious  journal,”  though  it  has  not 
yet  begun  to  circulate,  and  Mr.  Howe’s  office  is  not  a  farcical 
publishing  office,”  although  it  has  not  yet  begun  to  issue  copies 
of  the  Daily  Express.  We  learn  that  the  Daily  Express  is 
the  title  of  a  bond  jide  daily  newspaper,  shortly  to  be  published 
in  London,  projected  and  supported  by  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  character  and  position,  as  remote  as  possible — some 
of  them  ludicrously  remote — from  any  suspicion  of  connection 
with  Ilitchman  and  Stenson.  The  explanation  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  resemblance  between  the  number  which  we  have  seen 
and  the  London  Review  is  curious  enough.  In  registering  the 
title  of  the  Daily  E.rpress,  Mr.  Howe  wished  to  have  certain 
sheets  printed  under  that  title,  not  for  circulation,  but  as  a 
precautionary  measure  towards  securing  the  copyright;  and 
he  engaged  with  the  National  Press  Agency  to  have  such  a 
copy  printed  from  their  stereotyped  matter,  stipulating  only 
that  it  should  contain  nothing  that  was  not  respectable.  The 
result  was  a  “  counterfeit  presentment  ”  of  the  swindling 
London  Review.  Naturally  copies  of  the  Daily  Express  were 
not  to  be  bad  at  the  office  of  the  paper,  and  for  obvious 
reasons  instructions  had  been  left  that  all  inquiries  should  be 
answered  as  shortly  as  possible.  We  much  regret  that  our 
contributor  should  have  been  misled  into  mentioning-  Mr. 
Howe’s  name  in  connection,  however  guardedly  expressed, 
with  Ilitchman  and  Stenson,  although  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us  that  the  close  resemblance  of  the  Daily  Express 
to  the  London  Review,  until  explained,  was  sufficiently  sus¬ 
picious. 

^  We  have  received  the  following  letters  from  newspapers 
disclaiming  connection  with  the  publications  of  the  Hitchman 
and  Stenson  gang : — 

The  Editor  of  the  Barrow  Times  presents  his  compliments  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Examiner,  and  Ixjgs  the  favour  of  an  insertion  in  the 
next  issue  of  this  positive  disclaimer  that  the  promoters  of  the 
Lond.oi  Revuw,  referred  to  in  last  week’s  article  on  “The  Science 
of  Swindling,”  had  any  authority  to  insert  the  Barrow  Times  in 
their  list  of  newspapers.  This  has  been  done  entirely  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Editor  and  the  Manager,  who  never  heard  before 
this  of  the  existence  of  the  London  Review.  Proper  measures  will 
be  adopted  elsewhere,  but  meanwhile  this  absolute  denial  is  given. 

ilindpool  Hoad,  Dairow-in-Furness, 

October  12. 


In  the  South  Metropolitan  Asylum,  with  1,200  children,  of 
all  brought  in,  the  death-rate  wns  only  4*2  per  1,000 ;  of  those 
received  in  health  it  was  only  2-8  per  1,000.  In  the  Central 
District  Orphan  Asylum  and  District  Half-time  School  of 
London,  which  receives  children  from  the  worst  district 
and  had  in  all  1,100  children,  the  death-rate  of  all  brought  in 
was  6*16  per  1,()00 ;  of  those  received  in  health  3*6  per  1,000. 

And  such  death-rates,  about  a  fourth  of  those  ot  ebilebren 
of  the  same  ages  of  the  general  population,  are  maintained 
from  year  to  year  without  material  variation. 

As  to  adult  life,  the  best  practical  examples  of  rudimentary 
sanitation  will  be  found  in  the  former  great  fever  nests— our 
prisons. 

These  are  now  distinguished,  not  only  by  their  clearance 
from  the  old  gaol  fever,  but  by  their  immunity  from  passing 
epidemic  visitations.  Of  the  prisons,  the  military  prisons  may 
afiford  the  most  convenient  examples  for  examination,  as  we 
know  the  death-rates  in  the  ranks  from  which  they  are  taken. 
These  averaged  for  the  line  about  17  per  1,0(K),  i.e.  before 
the  work  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commissior^  which  has  reduced 
the  rate  by  about  one- third.  The  worst  subjects  are  taken 
into  those  prisons,  where  they  are  kept  on  lower  dietaries  than 
they  have  in  the  ranks ; — yet  the  death-rates  of  those  who  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  be  at  once  taken  to  the  hospital  are  re¬ 
duced  to  about  3  per  1,000.  As  a  rule  they  are  all  discharged 
stronger  and  (physically)  better  men  than  when  they  were 
taken  in.  Of  the  curative  power  of  sanitation,  physicians  in 
charge  of  such  prisons,  and  who  are  in  general  practice,  have 
declared  to  me  that  they  had  constantly  occasion  to  lament  that 
they  had  not  the  power  of  taking  this  or  that  case  out  of  the 
common  habitations  and  into  the  prison,  for  if  they  had  they 
could  save  it. 

Such  examples,  which  I  might  extend,  are  of  course  open 
to  the  objections  that,  besides  the  structural  arrangements, 
powers  of  control  were  exercised  over  the  habits  of  the  in¬ 
mates  (which  in  the  prisons  combine  a  Maine  liquor  law  and  a 
forced  teetotal  rule)  which  could  not  reasonably  be  expected 
to  bo  made  prevalent  with  a  general  and  free  population. 
Reserving  any  answers  and  accepting  such  objections  ^  as 
reasonable,  but  presuming,’ as  may  be  done,  that  on  examination 
it  will  be  found  that  one-third  of  the  death-rates  prevalent  in 


Sir, --As  possibly  an  impression  might  be  created  injurious  to  my 
reputation,  will  you  kindly  spare  me  space  to  state,  in  reference  to 
the  able  article  under  the  above  heading  in  your  last  issue,  that 
the  newTspaper,  the  West  London  Advertiser,  published  since  1867 
at  Hammersmith,  has  never  in  any  way  been  connected  with  Mont- 
^mery’s  sham  local  newspapers.  At  the  time  the  present  West 
London  Advertiser  was  registered  —  in  1866 — the  existence  of 
Ilitchman,  w  ith  his  many  aliases,  was  unknown  to  me ;  and  Mr. 
Evtns,  in  the  (>amphlet  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Dexter,  at  p.  52  says, 
“  This  has  notliing  to  do  with  a  now-existing  respectable  paper  pub¬ 
lished  under  this  title  ut  Hammersmith.” 

I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Hammersmith,  October  13,  1875.  C.  Coudinolet. 
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the  model  dwellings  is  due  to  causes  external  to  them,  we 
nevertheless  have  an  example  of  a  reduction  of  the  death-rate 
to  less  than  one-half  of  the  general  death-rate  of  the 
Metropolis,  or  to  10  in  1,000 — solely  by  structural  arrangements, 
without  any  temperance ,  movement,  or  without  any  in¬ 
terference  with  the  liberty  or  habits  of  the  population 
whatsoever. 

On  an  examination  and  study  of  the  examples  cited,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  enumeration  of  species  of  disease  stated  by  Dr. 
Richardson  as  preventible  by  sanitation  will  be  extended.  At 
all  events,  the  fact  of  the  reduction  of  death-rates,  as  actually 
achieved  amongst  children  and  adults,  to  8  in  1,000,  when 
fairly  examined,  will  relieve  me  from  the  impression  of  extra¬ 
vagance  in  the  anticipation  of  a  possible  future  of  a  general 
death-rate  of  6  in  1,000  by  complete  sanitation. 

I  may  add  that  improved  sanitary  dwellings  will  not  be 
dearer  to  construct,  while  they  will  be  vastly  cheaper  to  in¬ 
habit  than  the  common  insanitary  constructions  which  in 
excessive  sickness  and  premature  disability  entail  additional 
expenses  often  more  than  equivalent  to  their  rents. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

East  Sheen,  Mortlake,  Edwin  Chadwick. 

October  13,  1876. 


LITEEATUHE. 


MR.  QROSAET’S  WORDSWORTH. 

The  Prose  Works  of  Wtlliam  Wordsworth.  In  Three  Volames. 
Etlited  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart.  London :  E.  Moxon,  Son, 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Grosart  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  being  called 
to  execute  a  “  task  ’*  which,  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
had  been  too  long  delayed.  We  wish  we  could  share  in 
his  satisfaction.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  “  task  ”  had  been  delayed  until  it  could 
have  been  done  in  a  proper  manner.  The  publication 
of  the  volumes  before  us  had  been  announced  with  such 
a  flourish  of  trumpets,  that  we  never  thought  for  a 
moment  that  the  editing  would  not  be  well  done.  We 
had  heard  of  Mr.  Grosart  as  a  student  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  period  of  English  literature,  and  we  naturally 
thought  that  Mr.  Grosart  could  write  English.  We 
had  not  read  many  lines  of  his  Preface  or  Introduction 
before  we  discovered  that  we  were  mistaken  in  our  con¬ 
jecture.  Mr.  Grosart  writes  in  an  afiected  style  pecu¬ 
liar  to  prose  poets  and  aesthetic  maniacs,  and  his  words 
do  not  always  carry  their  own  meaning  with  them.  If 
the  matter  had  been  good,  we  might  have  forgiven  Mr. 
Grosart  the  style  ;  but,  unfortunately,  neither  Introduc¬ 
tion  nor  the  fourteen  pages  of  Notes  and  Illustrations 
elucidate  the  work.  Mr.  Grosart  is  fond  of  indulging  in 
criticism,  but  he  lacks  the  two  qualities  essential  to 
a  good  critic — taste  and  judgment.  Mr.  Grosart  fails 
in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  task  as  well  as  in  the 
intellectual.  The  book  is  ill-compiled  and  ill-arranged. 
We  know  not  which  “  letters  are  published  herein  for 
the  first  time,”  or  which  are  “  taken  from  the  ‘  Bishop 
of  Lincoln’s  Memoirs  of  his  Uncle,’  ”  with  additions  from 
the  original. 

Mr.  Grosart  places  first — “  A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Llandafi*  on  the  Extraordinary  Avowal  of  his  Political 
Principles  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  his  late  Ser¬ 
mon,  by  a  Republican.”  It  was  written  in  1793,  and 
is  now  published  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Grosart  has 
chosen  to  give  to  this  letter  the  title, '  “  Apology  for 
the  French  Revolution.”  It  will  bo  bad  for  English 
literature  if  the  small  editors  and  annotators,  who  swarm 
in  the  present  day,  take  to  re-naming  the  works  of  the 
great  dead.  In  this  letter  Wordsworth  is  not  so  much 
the  apologist  of  the  French  Revolution  as  the  advocate 
of  Republicanism.  Of  the  letter  Mr.  Grosart  writes  in 
the  following  strain : — “  If  it  have  not  the  kindling  in¬ 
fluence  which  is  Demosthenic,  and  that  axiomatic  state¬ 
ment  of  principles  which  is  Baconian,  of  the  ‘  Convention,* 
every  sentence  and  epithet  pulsates — as  its  very  life¬ 
blood — with  a  manly  scorn  of  the  false,  the  ba^,  the 
sordid,  the  merely  titularly  eminent.”  This  is  the  fright¬ 
ful  result  of  the  mixed  food  of  language.  Mr.  Grosart’s 
sentence  would  do  as  a  nonsense  exercise  to  be  turned 


into  German  prose.  It  is  not  English.  Wordsworth’s 
letter  is  the  letter  of  a  young  man  full  of  hope  and 
generous  sympathies.  It  is  rich  in  eloquence,  but  it  is 
lacking  in  close  argument  and  deep  thought.  Words¬ 
worth  had  just  returned  from  Franco  an  ardent 
Republican,  and  he  excused  the  excesses  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Such  men  as  Burke  thought  only  of  the 
excesses  of  that  great  uprising,  but  to  the  young,  hope¬ 
ful,  and  imaginative  it  was  the  breaking  of  the  brightest 
morning  which  had  ever  arisen  upon  the  earth — 

Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 

But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven. 

Wordsworth  did  not  long  retain  these  glowing  hopes. 
Mr.  Grosart  states,  ”  It  may  not  be  assumed  that  even  to 
old  age  William  Wordsworth  would  have  disavowed  a 
syllable  of  this  apology.”  We  should  be  glad  to  think 
so ;  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  “  Lost  Leader  ” 
who  went  over  to  the  Conservative  side  would  in  his 
old  age  have  avowed  the  following  : — 

I  have  another  strong  objection  to  nobility,  which  is  that  it  has 
a  necessary  tendency  to  dishonour  labour,  a  prejudice  which  extends 
far  beyond  its  own  circle  ;  that  it  binds  down  whole  ranks  of  men 
to  idleness,  while  it  gives  the  ei\]oyment  of  a  reward  which  exceeds 
the  hopes  of  the  most  active  exertions  of  human  industry.  The 
languid  tedium  of  this  noble  repose  must  be  dissipated,  and  gaming, 
with  the  tricking  manoeuvres  of  the  horse-race,  afford  occupation  to 
hoars  which  it  would  be  happy  for  mankind  had  they  been  totally 
unemployed. 

Sixteen  years  elapsed  before  Wordsworth  put  forth 
another  political  pamphlet — “  The  Convention  of  Cintra.” 
In  the  interval  he  had  written  some  of  the  poems  that 
can  only  perish  with  the  English  language.  Two  por¬ 
tions  of  this  treatise  were  originally  printed  in  the 
Courier  newspaper.  In  this  shape  it  attracted  the 
notice  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  wrote  : — “  I  have  read 
Wordsworth’s  lucubrations  in  the  Courier ^  and  I  much 
agree  with  him.”  Mr.  Grosart  is  good  enough  to  inform 
us  that  “  Lucubrations  =  meditative  studies,”  “  It  has 
since  deteriorated  in  meaning.”  An  edition  of  the 
“  Convention  ”  was  published  in  1809.  It  consisted  of 
only  500  copies,  but  a  great  number  of  them  went  to 
the  trunkmakers,  Mr.  Grosart  informs  us.  What  Words¬ 
worth’s  own  feelings  and  impulses  were  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Convention  of  Cintra  ”  are  revealed  with 
“  unwonted  as  fine  passion  ”  in  his  “  Letters  and  Con¬ 
versations.”  “Unwonted  as  fine  passion  ”  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  which  grates  on  our  ears,  but  we  are  not  prose 
poets.  Mr.  Grosart  quotes  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln’s  long 
panegyric.  The  Bishop  states — “  If  Wordsworth  had 
never  written  a  single  verse,  this  Essay  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  place  him  in  the  highest  rank  of  poets.” 
This  is  the  language  of  exaggerate  praise.  It  is  absurd 
to  say  that  this  Essay  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  place 
Wordsworth  in  the  same  rank  as  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Shakspeare,  and  Milton.  The  “  Convention  of  Cintra  ” 
is  chiefly  important  because  it  is  written  by  him  who 
wrote  the  “  Sonnets  Dedicated  to  Liberty.”  Many  of 
those  sonnets  are  worthy  to  bo  ranked  with  those 
“  soul-animating  strains  ”  of  Milton,  which  “  were  ” 
indeed  “  too  few.”  They  contain  the  deepest  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  supremacy  of  true  patriotism,  the 
clear  vision  which  can  see  in  a  nation’s  self-respect  and 
virtue  the  “real  hiding-place  of  its  power.”  The 
“  Convention  of  Cintra  ”  is  an  eloquent  invective  against 
what  Wordsworth  believed  to  be  a  violation  of  “  those 
principles  by  which  alone  the  independence  and  freedom 
of  nations  can  be  preserved  or  recovered.”  We  quote 
one  fine  paragraph  from  the  “Convention,”  both  for  the 
beauty  of  its  language  and  for  the  moral  it  enforces ; — 

The  progress  of  these  arts  also,  by  furnishing  such  attractive 
stores  of  outward  accommodation,  has  misled  the  higher  orders  of 
society  in  their  more  disinterested  exertions  for  the  service  of  the 
lower.  Animal  comforts  have  been  rejoiced  over,  as  if  they  were 
the  end  of  being.  A  neater  and  more  fertile  garden ;  a  greener 
field;  implements  and  utensils  more  apt;  a  dwelling  more  com¬ 
modious  and  better  furnished; — let  these  be  attained,  say  the 
actively  benevolent,  and  we  are  sure  not  only  of  being  in  the  right 
road,  but  of  having  successfully  terminated  our  journey.  Now  a 
country  may  advance,  for  some  time,  in  this  course  with  apparent 
profit :  these  accommodations,  by  zealous  encouragement,  may  be 
attained :  and  still  the  Peasant  or  Artisan,  their  master,  be  a  slave 
in  mind ;  a  slave  rendered  even  more  abject  by  the  very  tenure 
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under  which  these  possessions  are  held :  and — if  they  veil  from  us 
this  fact,  or  reconcile  us  to  it — they  are  worse  than  worthless 
The  springs  of  emotion  may  be  relaxed  or  destroyed  within  him  ; 
he  may  have  little  thought  of  the  past,  and  less  interest  in  the 
future. — The  great  end  and  difficulty  of  life  for  men  of  all  classes, 
and  especially  difficult  for  those  who  live  by  manual  labour,  is  a 
union  of  peace  with  innocent  and  laudable  animation.  Not  by  bread 
alone  is  the  life  of  Man  sustained ;  not  by  raiment  alone  is  he 
warmed ; — but  by  the  genial  and  vernal  inmate  of  the  breast,  which 
at  once  pushes  forth  and  cherishes  ;  by  self-support  and  self-suffi¬ 
cing  endeavours;  by  anticipations,  apprehensions,  and  active  re¬ 
membrances;  by  elasticity  under  insult,  and  firm  resistance  to 
injury ;  by  joy,  and  by  love ;  by  pride  which  his  imagination  gathers 
in  from  afar ;  by  patience,  Wause  life  wants  not  promises ;  by 
adminition ;  by  gratitude  which — debasing  him  not  when  his  fellow¬ 
being  is  its  object — habitually  expands  itself,  for  his  elevation,  in 
complacency  towards  his  Creator. 

Mr.  Grosart  prints  two  letters  in  justification  of  the 
essay,  and  he  finds  in  them  “  A  Shakspearean  patriotic 
ring  concerning  this  England.”  After  these  letters 
come  two  electioneering  addresses,  with  which  Words¬ 
worth  opposed  Jlrougham’s  candidature  in  Westmore¬ 
land  in  1818.  “  Oh  I  what  a  falling  off  was  there.” 

The  bard  of  Rydal  had  turned  Tory  and  condemns  the 
very  opinions  he  had  formerly  preached  with  such 
eloquence.  But  Mr.  Grosart  informs  us  that  he  almost 
“ennobles  even  his  prejudices  and  alarms.”  Weave 
also  given  a  letter  addressed  in  1829  to  Bishop  Blom- 
field  on  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  It  is  not  certain 
wdiether  the  letter  was  ever  sent.  Mr.  Grosart  informs 
us  that  “  It  is  now  given  completely  from  the  manu¬ 
scripts  itself,  not  without  significant  advantage;”  but 
ho  further  adds,  “  In  the  ‘  Memoirs  ’  (Bishop  Words¬ 
worth’s)  this  letter  is  quoted  largely.”  The  letter  is 
against  Catholic  Emancipation.  We  feel  sad  that  it 
should  have  been  written  by  the  author  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  sonnets.  Among  the  ethical  works  is  included 
a  long  letter  written  to  Coleridge’s  Friend,  signed 
“  Mathetes.”  “  ‘  !Mathetes  ’  proved  to  be  Professor 
Wilson,”  says  Mr.  Grosart  in  the  Preface.  He  also 
furnishes  us  with  a  most  interesting  bit  of  information, 
viz.  that  he,  Mr.  Grosart,  was  a  student  of  Wilson’s,  but 
this  is  hanlly  a  sufficient  reason  for  publishing  a  long 
letter  of  Christopher  North’s  in  a  collection  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  prose  works. 

!Mr.  Grosart’s  second  volume  contains  Wordsworth’s 
“  .^sthetical  and  Literaiy  Works.”  The  longest  and 
most  interesting  is  the  “  Guide  through  the  District  of 
the  Lakes,”  first  issued  in  1810.  Its  peculiar  charm 
cx)n8ists  in  the  sketches  of  the  country  life  of  the 
past,  and  the  fine  insight  it  shows  into  the  beauties 
of  nature.  We  regret  we  cun  find  room  only  for  one 
quotation. 

Vapours  t  xhaling  from  the  lakes  and  meadows  after  sunrise,  in 
a  hot  season,  or  in  moist  weather,  brooding  upon  the  heights,  or 
descending  Upwards  the  valleys  with  inaudible  motion,  give  a 
visionary  character  to  everything  around  them  ;  and  are  in  them¬ 
selves  so  beautiful,  as  to  dispose  us  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
those  simple  nations  (such  as  the  Laplanders  of  this  day)  by  whom 
tliey  are  taken  for  guardian  deities  of  the  mountains  ;  or  to  sympa¬ 
thise  with  others  who  have  fancied  these  delicate  apparitions  to  be 
the  spirits  of  their  departed  ancestors.  Akin  to  these  are  fleecy 
clouds  wsting  u[wn  the  hill-tops  ;  they  are  not  easily  managed  in 
picture,  with  their  accompaniments  of  blue  sky  ;  but  how  glorious 
are  they  in  Nature!  how  pregnant  with  imagination  for  the  poet ! 
and  the  height  of  the  Cumbrian  mounbiins  is  sufficient  to  exhibit 
daily  and  hourly  instances  of  those  mysterious  attiwliments.  Such 
clouds,  cleaving  to  their  stations,  or  lifting  up  suddenly  their  glit¬ 
tering  heads  from  behind  rocky  barriers,  or  hurrying  out  of  sight  w  ith 
speed  of  the  sharpest  sledge— will  often  tempt  an  inhabitant  to 
congratulate  himself  on  belonpng  to  a  country  of  mists  and  clouds 
and  storms,  and  make  him  think  of  the  blank  sky  of  Egypt,  and 
of  the  cerulean  vacancy  of  Italy,  as  an  unanimatod  and  even  a  sad 
spectacle. 

Among  the  other  contents  in  the  second  volume  are 
the  three  essays  upon  Epitaphs.  One  of  them  was 
contributed  to  the  hrietul,  but  Coleridge  could  not  find 
ro«>m  for  the  other  two.  Wordsworth  was  fond  of 
epitaphs,  and  he  thought  only  good  people  should 
have  them.  He  liked  the  old  custom  of  burying  the 
dead  by  the  w  aysicle  or  the  sea  shore.  Most  men  would 
like  to  make  their  “  everlasting  mansion  ”  upon  the 
“  beached  verge  ot  the  salt  flood.”  Epitaphs  are,  as  a 
rule,  nothing  more  than  poor  praises  of  the  dead.  We 
cannot  udmii'e  Wordsworth’s  “few  favourable  speci- 
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mens.”  The  following  to  our  mind  is  but  an  example  of 
fine  bathos : — 

The  babe  was  suckling  at  the  breast 

When  God  did  call  him  to  his  rest. 

The  third  volume  is  headed  “  Critical  and  Ethical 
Works,”  but  we  find  that  Mr.  Grosart  includes  mis¬ 
cellaneous  letters,  and  extracts  of  letters,  among  the 
ethical  works.  These  are  not  printed  for  the  first  time 
as  we  supposed,  but  they  have  “  the  benefit  ”  of  Mr. 
Grosart’s  having  collated  them  with  the  original.  “  Notes 
and  Blustrations  of  the  Poems  ”  occupy  a  great  portion 
of  the  third  volume.  Those  called  original  are,  Mr. 
Grosart  tells  ns,  from  the  first  and  successive  editions 
of  the  poems.  The  truth  is,  they  are  all  to  be  found  in 
the  best  editions  of  Wordsworth’s  poems.  Mr.  Grosart 
prints  completely  and  in  integrity  the  notes  dictated 
by  Wordsworth  to  Miss  Fenwick.  “  These  have  been 
hitherto  given  with  tantalising  and  almost  provoking 
fragmentariness  in  the  Memoirs  and  in  the  Centenary 
edition  of  the  Poems.”  Mr.  Grosart  informs  us  that  in 
these  notes  are  “  Some  of  the  deepest  and  daintiest- 
worded  things  from  Wordsworth,  and  that  these  notes 
ages  hence  will  be  treasured  and  studied  in  relation  to 
the  Poems  by  the  (then)  myriad  millions  of  the  English- 
speaking  races.”  We  must  confess  we  do  not  care  to 
read  the  notes  as  they  are  given  here  without  the  text. 
The  myriad  millions  of  the  English-speaking  race  will 
certainly  not  find  the  following  interesting  or  light 
reading: — “49.  To  a  Butterfly;”  “1801.  Written  at 
the  same  time  and  place ;  ”  “  56.  ’Tis  said  that  some 
have  died  for  love  ;  ”  “  88.  Many  call  it  Emma’s  Dell.” 
(In  pencil,  with  reference  to  the  last  line.  Is  this  Emma’s 
Dell — Who  was  Emma  ?) 

One  hundred  pages  of  the  third  volume  is  taken  up 
with  “  Conversations  and  Personal  Reminiscences  of 
Wordsworth  ”  by  other  people.  The  majority  of  them 
have  been  printed  before,  and  why  they  should  be  re¬ 
printed  in  a  collection  of  Wordsworth’s  prose  works  it 
is  difficult  to  comprehend.  We  were  also  puzzled  at 
finding  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  and 
the  Rev.  R.  P.  Graves  put  in,  and  those  of  De  Quincey 
left  out.  The  Preface  supplies  the  reason  : — 

This  book  of  the  little,  alert,  self-conscious  creature,  with  the 
marvellous  brain  and  more  marvellous  tongue — a  monkey  with  a 
man's  soul  somehow  transmigrated  into  it— opens  and  shuts  with¬ 
out  preserving  a  solitary  saying  of  the  man  he  professes  to 
honour. 

The  editor  further  adds,  “  there  are  besides  personal 
impertinences  declarative  of  essential  vulgarity.”  For  a 
little  man  to  call  a  great  man  a  monkey  with  a  man’s 
soul  is  personal  impertinence  declarative  of  essential 
vulgarity.  Mr.  Grosart  speaks  of  Hazlitt’s  “  ignorance 
and  wrong-headedness,”  and  remarks  that  “  his  eyes  were 
spectacles  not  seeing  eyes”  and  “jaundice  yellow.” 
This  is  silly  vulgar  vituperation.  We  agree  with  one 
sentence  in  the  Preface — “but  it  were  a  pity  to  lose 
one’s  temper  over  such  trash.” 


MR.  HORNE’S  NEW  VOLUME. 

Cosmo  de  Medici :  a  Tragedy.  And  other  Poems.  By  Richard 
Hongist  Horne.  Loudon :  G.  Rivers. 

Mr.  Horne  is  the  poet  of  one  book,  as  far,  at  least,  as 
the  ordinary  reading  public  is  concerned.  His  literary 
career  has  been  marked  by  a  series  of  successes  of 
esteem  and  one  great  public  triumph.  The  spectral 
friend  of  Byron  and  Scott  was  not  more  thoroughly 
“  ;Monk  ”  Lewis  than  this  poet  is  “  Orion  ”  Horne,  and 
for  one  person  who  has  heard  of  his  interesting  dramas, 
at  least  a  dozen  have  read  his  not  more  able  epic.  The 
audacity  of  the  mode  with  which  “Orion  ”  was  thrown 
into  the  teeth  of  the  public,  with  the  scornful  statement 
that  a  farthing  would  be  the  price,  made  for  that  poem 
an  initial  notoriety  which  the  applause  of  the  critics 
fanned  into  popularity.  The  praise  was  deserved  ;  the 
epic  was  sculpturesque,  solenm,  and  sonorous,  if  a  little 
vague  aud  not  a  little  fragmentary ;  but  the  dramas 
had  been  good  also :  in  some  respects,  perhaps, 
better.  However,  !Mr.  Horne  strangely  enough 
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ceased  to  wnto  in  a  serions  manner ;  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  given  him  of  ri  vetting  public  attention  by 
a  still  finer  masterpiece  slipped  by  him,  and  before  long 
he  accepted  an  official  post  in  Australia,  out  of  sight 
and  hearing.  At  last,  in  1864,  twenty-one  years  after 
the  appearance  of  “  Orion,”  came  from  Melbourne  a 
little  pamphlet  of  verse,  entitled  “Prometheus  the  Fire 
Bringer;”  it  made  no  stir,  but  a  dozen  or  so  of  those 
who  watch  “  by  rose-hung  river  and  light-foot  rill  ” 
remarked  it  as  a  sign  of  re-awakening  poetic  life  in  the 
vanished  “  Orion  ”  Home.  Lately  he  has  returned  to 
England,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  new  generation,  is  busy 
in  reviving  the  worthy  memory  of  old  times.  It  is  a 
pleasant  task  to  welcome  the  Nestor  of  English  poetry 
back  to  the  arena ;  and  enjoying  the  strong  fervour  of 
his  latest  verses,  we  remember  Sophocles  and  the 
“  CEdipus  Coloneus.”  Let  no  impious  lophon  disturb 
this  hard-won  laurel. 

“  Cosmo  de*  Medici  ”  is  not  a  new  work,  and  it  is 
written  in  a  style  unfamiliar  to  the  latest  generation. 
The  first  acts  are  carefully  modelled  in  the  manner  of 
Fletcher,  the  last  remind  us  constantly  of  Ford,  and  the 
whole  composition  is  of  the  school  to  which  Beddoes, 
Darley,  and  Barry  Cornwall  '.belonged.  Like  the 
dramas  of  those  writers,  it  seeks  to  rehabilitate  as  fully 
as  possible  the  indirect,  splendidly  figurative,  and 
vehemently  passionate  language  of  the  great  dramatists 
of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Perhaps 
no  one  has  done  this  more  successfully  than  Mr.  Horne. 
There  are  passages  in  this  drama  that  might  well  have 
been  taken  straight  out  of  “  Bonduca ;  ”  bursts  of 
fantastic  passion  not  unworthy  of  “  The  Broken  Heart.” 
Here  are  lines  that  Cyril  Tourneur  would  not  have  been 
quick  to  disown  : — 


Suggesting  this,  wo  would  at  the  same  time  offer  no 
disrespect  to  a  work  full  of  such  truly  exalted  verses 
and  so  many  moving  scenes  as  Mr.  Horne's.  It  is  the 
poem  rather  of  a  scholar  than  a  singer,  but  as  scholastic 
work  it  is  worthy  of  high  praise ;  and  the  best  scholastic 
work  in  poetry,  be  it  insisted  ever,  is  only  second  to 
the  best  spontaneous  work  in  the  power  of  giving  refined 
delight.  If  one  might  suggest  a  fault  it  would  rather 
be  in  the  primal  conception  than  in  the  workmanship. 
The  main  figure  of  the  drama,  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  fails 
to  stand  out  with  overpowering  distinctness.  During 
the  first  three  acts  we  are  hardly  conscious  of  his 
presence  ;  in  the  fifth,  for  the  first  time,  our  attention  is 
rivetted  on  his  sorrows  and  his  despair.  It  is  the  rare 
gift  of  a  great  dramatist  to  be  able  so  to  arrange  his 
figures  as  that  one  from  among  them  should  all  along  be 
the  main  centre  of  interest. 

The  drama  is  supplemented  by  a  variety  of  lyrical 
pieces  which  have  never  before  appeared  in  print,  and 
which  belong,  it  would  seem,  to  different  periods,  early 
and  late,  of  the  poet's  life.  Few  are  quite  perfect  in 
form,  still  fewer  are  without  some  startling  beauty  of 
figure  or  elevation  of  feeling.  “  Grenius  **  is  a  delightful, 
picture  of  a  snow-white  butterfly  dancing  between  the 
waters  and  the  sky  far  out  at  sea,  lost,  fragile,  and 
ecstatic,  ready  to  perish,  but  full  of  buoyant  delight. 


He  dies  unlike  his  mates,  I  ween ; 

Perhaps  not  sooner,  or  worse  crossed, — 
And  he  hath  felt,  thought,  known,  and  seen 
A  larger  life  and  hope, — though  lost 

Far  out  at  sea ! 


Pelters  of  Pyramids  **  is  a  curious  medley  of  satire 
delicate  poetic  insierht,  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  W.  B. 


How  sharp  the  wind  sings  through  the  dead  man's  teeth ! 
And  jars  mine,  too.  as  coldly !  Shades  on  shades 
Creep  o’er  the  quivering  leaves.  1  almost  fancy 
I  see  strange  forms,  like  Afrits  and  pale  Ghouls, 

Dodge  round  the  dark  trunks,  while  the  air  seems  filling 
With  faces  of  men  slain  at  sea,  and  those 
Who  sand-graves  found  ashore ! 


And  in  one  passage  at  least  the  modem  .poet  has 
reached  a  point  of  intense  imagination,  scarcely  below' 
the  highest  reached  by  his  great  examples.  Garcia, 
who  has  killed  his  brother  by  accident,  is  so  persistently 
attacked  by  queries  and  conjectures,  put  to  wring  from 
him  a  confession  of  his  deed,  and  prove  it  wilful,  that 
he  grows  callous  at  last,  and  loses  even  his  natural 
remorse : — 


These  blows  do  harden  me,  and  make  the  deed, 
Appalling  once,  seem  common  as  a  cloud 
Wherein  great  faces  frown  and  fade;  my  heart 
Is  as  a  stone  that’s  on  the  highway  broken 
By  wheels,  men,  cattle ;  and  I  almost  feel 
With  like  occasion  I  could  do’t  again : 

Terror  hath  dashed  his  torch  before  mine  eyes 
Till  hell  seems  ashes ;  paralysed  despair 
Lies  carved  in  ice  outstretched  before  my  path  ; 
Remorse  is  beggared ;  scarcely  grief  remains  ; 

And  of  concealment  I  am  grown  so  sick 

That  on  my  coffin  1  would  gladly  sit 

Saying,  “  Cease  all  thy  prate,  ’twas  Ijwho  slew  him,’ 

But  I  have  ta’en  my  stand  beyond  retreat, 

This  deed,  O  Cosmo,  it  is  none  of  mine. 


and  delicate  poetic  insight,  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Scott,  with  whom  Mr.  Home  has  not  a  little  in  common. 
“  Arm-folded  stand  !  **  is  an  address  to  the  great  poet 
Leconte  de  Lisle,  which  condemns  in  no  measured  terms 
the  dullness  of  the  French  nation  for  paying  scant 
homage  to  his  magnificent  genius.  Sympathising 
wholly  with  Mr.  Horne  in  his  admiration  of  Leconte  de 
Lisle,  we  must  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  that  the 
author  of  “  Poemes  Barbares  *'  is  not  a  writer  that  con¬ 
ciliates  the  public,  or  by  any  efiTusion  of  tact  or  tender¬ 
ness  gives  his  countrymen  a  chance  of  rallying  round 
him.  “  The  Laurel  Seed  ”  is  a  beautiful  little  romance ; 
in  “  Prayers  without  words  '*  we  find  an  exaltation  of 
religious  emotion  worthy  of  Shelley ;  in  “  Solitude  and 
the  Lily  ”  an  imaginative  feeling  even  higher  still,  and 
of  the  very  utmost  preciousness.  Of  the  wild  chant  that 
closes  the  volume,  “  The  Fair  of  Almachara,”  opinions 
will  perhaps  be  divided.  We  ourselves  are  captivated 
by  its  brilliant  and  grotesque  colouring,  and  by  the 
strange  resonant  melody  of  the  verse,  reminding  the  ear 
of  a  babble  of  voices  blended  with  a  riot  of  castanets 
and  tambourines. 


MR.  CURLEY’S  NEBRASKA. 


Nebraska ;  its  Advantages^  Resources,  and  Drawbacks.  Edwin 
A.  Guriev.  Soecial  Commissiouer  from  the  Field  to  the  Emigrant 


A.  Curley,  Special  Commiseiouer  from  the  Field  to  the  Emigrant 
Fields  of  North  America.  London  :  Low  and  Co. 


This  soliloquy  is  not  only  nobly  worded,  but  subtly 
and  ingeniously  conceived.  The  mood  described  is  new, 
startling,  and  psychologically  true.  But  it  is  expressed 
in  a  manner  extremely  foreign  to  our  modern  directness 
of  utterance,  and  the  realistic  character  of  modem 
imagery.  In  our  opinion  such  dramas  as  these,  founded 
on  the  Elizabethan,  can  never  be  anything  else  than 
exotics  in  our  century,  withering  in  an  atmosphere  at 
once  too  cold  and  too  dry  for  growths  so  succulent  and 
luxurious.  It  is  impossible  that  the  poetic  drama  is 
dead  in  England ;  it  cannot  be  that  its  i*esonrces  are 
exhausted,  its  possibilities  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
What  is  required  in  a  dramatic  poet  that  shall  satisfy 
our  age,  as  Fletcher  and  Massinger  satisfied  theirs, 
must  be  a  clear  and  direct  language,  a  naive  and  limpid 
expression,  and  a  realism  of  figure  and  suggestion  that  shall 
assure  readers  and  spectators  that  men  and  women,  not 
attributes  and  phantoms,  are  walking  the  stage. 


In  his  account  of  Omaha,  the  chief  city  of  Nebraska, 
Mr.  Curley  remarks  upon  the  extravagance  of  their 
public  school  expenditure.  It  was  only  in  1854  that 
Omaha  was  “  staked  out,’*  so  that  the  city  has  only  just 
attained  its  majority,  and  its  progress  has  not  been  so 
astoundingly  rapid  as  that  of  some  American  cities,  its 
population  numbering  only  20,000;  but  its  provisions 
for  education  are  on  a  scale  that  would  drive  to  mad 
rebellion  the  ratepayers  of  any  English  town  of  the  same 
size.  The  Omahawks,  Omahogs,  or  Omahosses,  as  they 
are  variously  called  by  their  facetious  neighbours, 
have  erected  school-buildings  of  such  magnificence, 
and  they  pay  such  salaries  to  secure  good  teachers, 
that  education  costs  them  about  13L  or  14L  a 
pupil.  Even  apart  from  the  interest  on  their  origi¬ 
nal  outlay,  the  ordinary  expenditure  amounts  to 
more  than  71.  per  pupil  of  the  avemge  number  at¬ 
tending.  Mr.  Curley  pays  the  citizens  of  Omaha  a 
compliment  when  he  reproves  them  gently  for  their 
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sumptuonsnesB  in  the  matter  of  education;  the 
M  Omahawks  **  are  proud  of  their  schools.  It  will  be 
long,  we  fear,  before  a  similar  reproach  can  be  made 
against  any  English  town.  But  in  looking  at  Mr. 
Curley’s  large-pnnted  and  copiously-illustrated  volume, 
bound  in  red  leather  with  a  splendid  gilt  diagram  on 
the  cover,  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  historian  of  Nebraska 
has  been  emulating  the  sumptuonsness  of  its  schools ; 
we  doubt  whether  the  history  of  the  oldest  State  in  the 
world  was  ever  set  out  more  gorgeously  even  for  a 
Christmas  gift. 

Mr.  Curley’s  book  is  far  from  fulfilling  the  expecta- 
tion  of  flimsiness  that  one  naturally  forms  on  first 
looking  at  its  gorgeous  mounting  and  its  quaint  alli¬ 
terated  preface.  There  is  a  wonderful  amount  of  honest 
hard  work  and  patient  investigation  of  facts  beneath  its 
somewhat  “  loud  ”  raiment  of  printing  and  book¬ 
binding.  On  every  page  we  find  results  that  could 
not  have  been  obtained  without  industrious  labour. 
Mr.  Curley  has  explored  Nebraska  most  thoroughly, 
and  has  collected  statistics  on  every  conceivable 
point  of  interest,  from  the  price  of  butter,  eggs, 
nails,  and  handkerchiefs,  to  the  temperature  and  the 
rainfall.  Wherever  Mr.  Curley’s  own  knowledge  failed 
him,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
writers  with  more  special  knowledge.  Accounts  of  the 
geology  and  the  flora  of  Nebraska,  illustrated  by  maps  and 
plates,  have  been  written  by  a  local  professor.  Im¬ 
portant  counties,  about  which  a  stranger  could  not 
speak  with  much  authority  after  a  single  visit,  have 
been  described  by  writers  settled  on  the  spot.  Mr. 
Curley  has  evidently  spared  no  pains  to  make  his 
account  of  Nebraska  complete.  Even  his  maps  he  claims  | 
to  have  verified  by  personal  observation.  Finding  the 
Post-Office  maps  not  always  to  be  depended  on,  partly 
because  in  Nebraska  villages  and  towns  are  not  always 
built  where  they  are  projected,  he  checked  them  care¬ 
fully  as  he  travelled,  and  he  assures  his  readers  that 
they  may  travel,  with  no  other  guide  than  his  maps,  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  through  the  whole  of  Nebraska. 
One  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  results  of  so  much 
patient  labour  must  so  soon  become  antiquated  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  population. 

The  most  interesting  practical  question  that  rises  out 
of  Mr.  Curley’s  book  is,  whether  he  would  advise  people 
to  emigrate  to  Nebraska.  In  his  title-page  he  mentions 
drawbacks  as  well  as  resources,  and  in  his  preface  he 
denounces  with  much  alliterative  force  the  “  crude  con¬ 
coctions  of  petty  local  officials,”  tho  “  tittle-tattle  of 
the  train,  the  table,  and  the  tap,”  and  the  prevalence  of 
“  pamphlets  on  the  pretensions  of  Paraguay,  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Patagonia,  the  potable  refuse  of  Pachino, 
and  the  ponderous  ores  of  Panicocoli — pamphlets  with 
a  purpose,  and  most  generously  given  away.”  What, 
then,  has  Mr.  Curley  to  say  to  emigrants,  as  a  wholly 
disinterested  observer  ?  Nebraska  is  a  fertile  territory, 
laud  is  cheap  and  easily  taken  in,  there  is  ample  scope 
for  capital  and  industry  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Curley 
would  not  recommend  anybody  to  emigrate  who  has 
not  either  capital  combined  with  personal  energy,  or 
some  reasonably  definite  prospect  of  employment. 

The  West  [says  one  of  his  local  authorities]  needs  more  men  of 
moderate  means  and  ready  resources.  Tho  policy  heretofore  in 
Nebraska  has  been  to  invite  the  poor  of  all  nations  to  our  rich 
domain  with  the  popular  song — 

Uncle  Sam  is  rich  enough 

To  give  us  all  a  farm  ; 

and  in  this  way  people,  who  would  never  make  anything  at  home, 
have  been  sent  here  as  to  a  new  El  Dorado,  without  the  capacity 
or  the  inclination  to  work,  and  without  the  means  of  opening  farms 
when  they  have  acquired  them  as  homesteads. 

Mr.  Curley  joins  with  most  sensible  people  in  dis¬ 
couraging  this  sort  of  emigration. 

Mr.  Curley’s  volume  is  not  without  instances  of  poor 
men  who  have  emigrated  purely  on  chance,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Elvin  Hatclifie,  for  example,  an  agricultural 
labourer,  went  out  with  a  wife  and  seven  children,  and 
no  more  than  101.  in  his  pocket.  He  might  have 
starved,  for  there  is  no  great  demand  for  labour  in  a 
young  country  where  farmers,  for  the  most  part,  do 


their  own  work  without  being  able  to  pay  for  any  helj> 
except  from  their  own  families.  But  Hatclifie  had 
the  good  luck  to  get  a  situation  as  farm-bailiff, 
with  46  dollars  a  month,  a  house,  and  several  littlo 
privileges.  He  was  soon  able  to  buy  some  land  at 
14  dollars  an  acre,  broke  it  in  at  a  cost  of  about  two- 
dollars  and  a-half  an  acre,  and  is  now  on  the  high-road 
to  competence.  But  this,  Mr.  Curley  says,  **  is  by  no 
means  an  average  case  ;  and  he  could  not  advise  any 
man  with  a  family  to  leave  steady  employment  at  reason¬ 
able  English  wages,  and  to  come  here  without  money, 
or  friends,  or  guaranteed  employment.”  This  is  no 
doubt  sound  advice,  and  it  is  well  that  people  who  are 
tempted  by  isolated  cases  of  success  should  be  warned  to 
think  of  the  failures  of  which  they  hear  less.  But  still, 
if  people  had  always  been  guided  by  strict  prudence  in 
such  matters,  there  never  would  have  been  any  emigra¬ 
tion  in  this  world.  Emigrants  must  always  take  a 
certain  risk,  and  though  they  ought  to  be  forewarned  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  dangers 
they  run,  and  should  be  sent  forth  fully  conscious  that 
they  go  on  a  precarious  mission,  which  they  should  not 
undertake  if  others  are  likely  to  be  involved  in  their 
failure,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  discourage  them  too 
much. 

Success  in  Nebraska,  with  moderate  capital  and*  im- 
moderate  energy,  would  appear  to  be  a  certainty.  The 
opening  for  capital  is  very  succinctly  put  by  Mr.  Martin 
Lockwood,  who  says : — 

It  is  not  strange  to  me  that  people  possessed  of  health  and  energy 
should  prosper  in  a  country  which  has  soil  equal  to  any  in  tho 
northern  States  at  least,  producing  all  kinds  of  grain  in  abundance, 
and  having  an  excellent  range  for  stock.  The  valleys  are  much  the 
richest ;  but  the  uplands  do  well  with  manure,  as  we  proved  the 
last  season.  Wheat  in  some  seasons  has  yielded  42  bushels  to  the 
acre,  corn  75,  oats  60,  barley  40  to  50 ;  and  an  average  yield  is 
about  two-thirds  of  these  figures. 

Any  sort  of  handicraft  is  almost  as  lucrative  as  pos¬ 
session  of  material  capital.  For  example : — 

In  the  spring  of  1872,  Mr.  A.  II.  Myers,  a  blacksmith,  settled  in 
the  vicinity  of  Harvard,  in  Clay  County,  and  obtained  160  acres  on 
the  rolling  prairie.  He  had  a  wife  and  several  children,  and  some 
stock  and  trade  implements,  but  very  little  money.  He  kept  hi» 
anvil  ringing  for  some  time  in  Harvard  ;  and  then  built  his  smithy 
on  his  land,  and  cultivated  his  farm.  In  the  spring  of  1874  he  had 
to  employ  two  men  to  meet  the  demand  for  his  work  on  the  part  of 
his  neighbours;  but  at  the  same  time  he  planted  70  acres  of  his 
land  with  wheat,  15  with  oats,  64  with  com,  and  2  with  potatoes. 
In  addition  to  these  crops  Mr.  Myers  has  an  orchard  in  go<^  shape, 
a  nursery  in  which  there  are  15,000  soft  maples  raised  from  the 
seed,  and  600  rods  of  hedge-row,  made  up  of  Osage  orange  and  grey 
willow.  Mr.  Myers,  in  American  phrase,  is  “  well  fixed ;  ”  and  what 
he  has  done  thousands  of  others  may  do  on  the  fertile  lands  of  this 
State. 

One  of  the  [immediate  neighbours  of  Nebraska  is 
Colorado,  and  as  we  turn  over  Mr.  Curley’s  pages,  and 
make  our  way  through  the  tables  of  market  prices  and 
temperature  and  the  counties  in  detail,  we  find  ourselves 
sternly  demanding.  What  of  tho  Colorado  beetle  ?  The 
terrible  beetle  had  not  made  its  way  to  Nebraska 
apparently  when  Mr.  Curley  was  there,  but  he  gives  a 
most  vivid  chapter  about  another  pest  hardly  less  for¬ 
midable,  “  tho  hateful  locust.”  The  Caloptenvs  spretus 
breeds  in  vast  numbers  on  the  high  and  dry  plains  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  once  in  seven  or  eight  years, 
when  food  is  scarce  on  tho  hills,  it  puts  forth  its  great 
power  of  wing,  and  huge  swarms  of  the  creatures  fly 
down  to  the  plains,  and  settle  on  the  maize  and  Indian 
corn.  This  locust  is  a  terribly  voracious  “wildfowl they 
strip  trees  of  their  foliage,  and  devour  the  bark  when 
they  can  find  no  more  succulent  food — they  are  even 
said  to  have  once  eaten  up  a  bagman,  with  his  horse,  his 
gig,  and  his  samples.  A  40-acre  field,  Mr.  Curley  says, 
is  scarcely  sufficient  to  afford  a  meal  to  a  swarm  of 
them.  A  plague  like  this  seems  enough  of  itself  to 
frighten  settlers  from  Nebraska,  but  Mr.  Curley  does 
not  leave  the  settler  altogether  comfortless.  The  Mor¬ 
mons  had  to  contend  with  the  locust  when  first  they 
settled  in  Utah,  and  they  put  it  down.  Mr.  Curley  dis¬ 
cusses  various  plans  for  dealing  with  the  hungry  invader, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  his  strategy  would  be  sufficiently 
effective. 
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History  of  India,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 
By  L.  J.  Trotter,  Author  of  ‘  Studies  in  Biography,’  ‘  A  Sequel 
to  Thornton’s  “  History  of  India,”  ’  &c.  Published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  of  General  Literature  and  Educa¬ 
tion,  appointed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge. 

{Second  Notice.) 


Seiads,  who  professed  to  regard  themselves  as  viceroys 
of  Tamerlane.  They  scarcely  possessed  any  territory 
beyond  the  walls  of  Delhi.  Th^  were  succeeded  by  a 
last  Afghan  dynasty,  called  the  Lodi,  which  maintained 
itself  for  only  seventy-six  years.  Next  follows  the  golden 
age  of  the  Mahomedan  period  of  Indian  history,  Bdber 
the  Lion,  a  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  and  of  Gengis 
Khan,  possessed  himself  of  Kabul,  and  thence  invaded 
India,  and  first  established  his  authority  over  the 


We  now  come  to  the  Mahomedan  penod  of  Mr.  p  In  1526,  on  the  fateful  field  of  Paniput, 

Trotter  s  histoy.  Forty  years  after  Mahom^  fled  from  gitnated  fifty  miles  from  Delhi,  was  fought  a  bloody  W 
Mec<^  to  Medina  an  Arab  force  invaded  Kabul,  and  decigjye  battle,  in  which  the  Indian  army  was  van- 


penetrated  to  Multan;  but  f^ere  was  no  syst^atic  quished,  and  the  sovereignty  passed  into  the  possession 
Mahomedan  invasion  of  India  tdl  the  time  of  the  Khalif  ^he  descendants  of  Tamerlane,  who  formed  the  lino 
Wahd  (711),  when  Mahomed  Kasim  landed  at  D^wal,  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Mo- 

a  city  somewhere  near  the  modern  Karachi,  and,  after  g^uls.  The  empire  which  Baber  founded  was  consolidated 
many  severe  engagements,  conquwed  the  whole  of  Sind,  by  his  grandson  Akbar,  to  whom  the  world  has  deservedly 
Mr.  Trotter  speaks  of  Mahomed  Kasim  “  having  carried  the  title  of  Great.  At  the  time  when  in  England 

^s  master’s  arms  into  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  the  fires  of  Smithfield  were  alight,  and  men  sufiTered 
Gujarat,  and  “  of  his  having  encountered  the  Bajput  torture  and  death  for  their  religion,  Akbar  established 
chivalry  of  Chitor  in  Mewar.’  These  statements,  how-  entire  toleration  throughout  his  dominions.  He  gave 
ever,  do  not  rest  upon  authority  sufficient  to  establish  the  Hindus  a  share  in  the  government  of  their  country ; 
them  as  historical  facts.  The  Arab  conquest  was  merely  be  -was  a  student  of  their  classic  language,  and  a  muni- 
temporary,  for  in  750  the  Muslims  were  expelled.  For  fieent  patron  of  Indian  literature.  ^  h!  established  a 
two  centuries  India  was  unmolested  by  invaders  from  revenue  system  for  the  development  of  agriculture,  and 
the  west,  until  religious  zeal  and  a  longing  for  the  the  Ain-i-Akbari,  or  Code  of  Regulations,  drawn  up  by 
fabulous  treasures  which  were  supposed  to  be  hidden  m  bis  great  minister,  Abul  Fazl,  under  his  sovereign's 
the  palaces  and  rich  idol  shrines  of  India  caused  Mah-  direct  supervision,  is  the  best  record  of  Akbar’s  pofity, 
mud  of  Ghazni  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  invasion  of  the  ^nd  of  the  condition  of  the  country  under  bis  rule. 


them  as  historical  facts.  The  Arab  conquest  was  merely 
temporary,  for  in  750  the  Muslims  were  expelled.  For 
two  centuries  India  was  unmolested  by  invaders  from 
the  west,  until  religious  zeal  and  a  longing  for  the 
fabulous  treasures  which  were  supposed  to  be  hidden  in 
the  palaces  and  rich  idol  shrines  of  India  caused  Mah¬ 
mud  of  Ghazni  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  invasion  of  the 


land.  ^  Mahmud  made  his  first  of  thirteen  invasions  into  Akbar  reigned  prosperously  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
India  in  the  year  1000,  and  these  inroads  are  briefly  but  bis  son  and  grandson  successively  mllowed  him  ;  tho 
fairly  descril^d  by  Mr.^  Trotter.  In  his  twelfth  and  qjjq  known  as  Jehangir  reigning  from  1605  to  1627,  tho 


last  expedition  Mahmdd  crossed  the  great  desert,  o^ber,  Shah  Jehan,  from  1627  to  1656.  Shah  Jehan  was 
entered  Gujarat,  End  attacked  the  far-famed  temple  of  dethroned  by  his  youngest  son  Aurangzib,  a  man  de- 
Somnath.  ^  Describing  the  destruction  of  Somnath,  Mr.  yoid  of  heart  or  conscience,  a  bigoted  despot,  and  a 
Trotter  writes :  master  of  splendid  villany.  He  possessed  infinite 

One  huge  idol  the  priests  entreated,  and  vould  have  bribed  their  energy  and  [great  executive  capacity,  and  would  have 
conquerors  to  spare.  But  Mahmud,  who  glorified  in  the  name  of  made  his  mark  in  any  country  in  the  world.  Ho  sub" 
idol-breaker,  struck  the  fi^re  with  his  mace;  the  blows  of  his  yerted  the  southern  dynasties  of  Bij4pur  and  Golkonda, 

and  completed  the  Empire  of  ]todia.  Under  him  the 
power  of  the  Moguls  reached  the  zenith  of  prosperity, 
But  the  real  objects  of  worship  at  Somnath  was  not  an  and  from  that  time  (1700)  it  began  to  decline  rapidly, 
image  but  a  simple  cylinder  of  stone — a  lingam.  It  is  New  Hindu  races  had  acquired  power  and  energy,  and 


One  huge  idol  the  priests  entreated,  and  would  have  bribed  their 
conquerors  to  spare.  But  Mahmud,  who  glorified  in  the  name  of 
idol-breaker,  struck  the  figure  with  his  mace ;  the  blows  of  his 
followers  shattered  it  in  pieces,  and  jewels  of  untold  value  rolled 
out  in  glittering  heaps  upon  the  floor. 


described  as  five  cubits  high,  two  of  which  were  set  in 
the  ground,  and  it  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  lighted  round 
it  to  split  the  hardness  of  the  stone.  Mahmud  striking 
the  image  with  his  mace,  and  the  jewels  rolling  out,  is 
one  of  the  mock  pearls  of  history. 

About  the  time  when  the  Great  Charter  was  signed 
at  the  marshy  flat  of  Bunnymede,  India  became  an 


the  long  struggle  with  the  Mahrattas  hastened  its 
downfall.  The  progress  of  the  Mogul  Empire  was  rapid 
and  dazzling.  Its  decay,  equally  rapid,  was  due  not 
only  to  foreign  sources  but  to  corroding  vices  within. 
Cruelty  and  bigotry  prevailed  ;  life  and  property  were 
insecure  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Moguls.  The  Mogul 
Empire  was  a  despotism,  and  like  all  despotic  power  it 


independent  Mahomedan  kingdom,  and  the  dynasty  of  was  dependent  on  the  energy  and  capacity  of  one  man ; 
the  Slave  Kings  was  commenced.  From  that  time  to  when  deprived  of  that,  it  sank  into  weakness  and 
the  capture  of  Delhi  by  the  British  in  1803  the  govern-  anarchy,  and  when  the  enemy  apf^ared,  it  proved  itself 
ment,  though  exercised  by  various  dynasties,  was  un-  helpless  against  the  attack  ot  foreign  foes. 


interruptedly  Mahomedan.  From  the  reign  of  Kutub-  In  1738  Nadir,  who,  from  being  a  shepherd  boy 
ud-din,  the  first  independent  Mahomedan  ruler  of  became  Shah  of  Persia,  marched  into  India  and  took 
Delhi,  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  a  regular  and  pillaged  the  Mogul  capital,  Delhi.  Nadir  then 
administration,  but  history  presents  us  nothing  but  retired  from  India,  but  he  had  struck  the  death-blow  to 
a  series  of  internal  wars  and  an  unbroken  issue  of  the  power  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  and  from  that  timo 
plunder  and  carnage.  The  Slave  Kings  were  for  the  the  different  Viceroys  and  Governors  became  almost  in¬ 
most  part  either  tyrants  or  debauchees.  After  a  period  dependent.  In  1747  Nadir  was  assassinated,  and 
of  eighty-three  years  the  dynasty  of  Slave  Kings  was  Afghanistan  became  an  independent  State  under  Ahmed 
succeeded  by  the  House  of  Kilgi  (1288).  The  Kilgis  Shah  Abdali,  who  invaded  India  and  annexed  the 
were  a  Tartar  tribe  who  had  long  been  settled  in  the  Panjab  in  1752.  The  Mahratta  power  had  now  roach^ 
Afghan  country.  The  greatest  sovereign  of  this  dynasty  its  height,  and  it  seemed  as  if  India  wm  once  again 
was  Ala-ud-din,  the  nephew  of  the  founder.  Two  of  to  become  a  Hindu  Empire.  But  at  this  juncture  there 
his  maxims  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity— “  The  was  a  general  combination  of  the  Mahomedans,  and  tho 
will  of  a  wise  prince  is  better  than  the  opinions  of  Afghan  was  called  in  to  aid  them.  On  January  6, 
variable  bodies  of  men,”  and  “  Religion  has  no  connec-  1761,  the  Mahrattas  fought  a  great  battle  at  the 
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tion  with  civil  government,  but  is  only  the  business,  or 
rather  amusement,  of  civil  life.”  It  was  in  1397  that 
the  terrible  Scythian  shepherd,  Teimur  Lene  (Tamer¬ 
lane,  Teimur  the  Lame),  crossed  the  Indus  and  carried 
fire  and  sword  through  the  provinces  he  passed.  Delhi 


old  battle-field  of  Paniput.  They  were  si^ally  defeated, 
and  the  hopes  of  Hindu  supremacy  in  India  were  for  ever 
destroyed.  The  time  had  now  come  for  India  to  fall 
into  the  possession  of  a  new  master.  Four  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  battle  of  Paniput,  Clive  had  won  tho  battle 


was  taken  and  pillaged,  and  the  despemte  courage  of  of  Plassey  and  laid  tho  foundation  of  British  power  in 

11  -  »*  I  India.  Tho  British  East  India  Company  was  incorpo- 


fho  inhabitants  “  cooled  in  their  own  blood. 


caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Delhi ;  but  rated  in  IbOO,  and  in^  the  year  ^  1613  the  Emperor 
he  soon  withdrew  from  India,  leaving  anarchy  and  desola-  Jehangir  gave  tho  English  permission  to  estahlish  four 
tion  behind  him.  In  1412  the  Tughlak  dynasty  came  to  factories,  and  agreed  to  protect  the  English  traders  at 
an  end,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  government  of  the  four  Surat,  and  from  that  year  dates  the  first  permanent 
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connection  of  the  British  with  India.  In  the  year  1639 
Fort  St.  Gieorgo,  or  Madras,  was  founded ;  in  1668 
Bombay  was  ceded  to  the  Company  by  Charles  II.,  who 
had  received  it  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  the  Infanta  of 
Portugal ;  Calcutta  was  purchased  in  1696.  The 
English  were  now  firmly  established  as  traders, 
and  the  history  of  the  English  in  India  to  1756 
is  the  record  of  Biitish  merchants  trying  to  protect 
their  trade  and  resist  exactions.  The  Directors  did  not 
care  to  accept  territory,  for  they  wrote — “  As  our  busi¬ 
ness  is  trade,  it  is  not  politic  for  us  to  he  encumbered 
with  much  territory,”  but  an  inevitable  course  of  events 
made  them  merchant  princes  and  great  territorial  lords. 
Powerful  rivals  arose,  with  whom  they  had  to  engage  in 
a  war  for  existence.  The  French  were  the  first  nation 
who  attempted  to  found  a  great  European  Power  in 
India.  The  struggles  between  them  and  the  English 
began  in  1746  by  the  capture  of  Madras  by  the  French, 
and  ended  in  1761  by  the  capture  of  Pondicherry  by 
the  English,  when  the  French  power  was  annihilated. 
In  1765  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  granted  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa  to  the  Company, 
and  this  was  the  foundation  of  legitimate  authority. 
The  administration  of  Warren  Hastings  extended  and 
ccmsolidated  that  authority.  Great  credit  is  dne 
to  Mr.  Trotter  for  the  independent  treatment  of 
“  Warren  Hastings,  and  his  friend.  Sir  Elijah  Impey,” 
which,  “  however  different  from  the  picture  drawn  by 
Macaulay,  is  amply  warranted  by  a  careful  study  of 
documents  misread  or  overlooked  by  that  great  writer.” 
Macaulay’s  brilliant  essay  on  Warren  Hastings  is  marred 
by  inaccurate  statements,  gross  slanders,  and  bitter 
Yitnperations.  The  story  of  Nand  Kumar’s  trial;  as 
told  by  Macaulay,  is  full  of  strange  blunders.  Macaulay 
says,  “Hand  Knndu*  was  brought  before  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  and  a  jury  composed  of  Englishmen.  At  last 
a  ver^ct  of  guilty  was  returned,  and  the  Chief  Justice 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  the  prisoner.”  Nand 
Kumar  was  brought  before  Sir  Elijah  Impey  and  the 
three  jpuianc  judges.  The  J udges  passed  sentence,  and  the 
Chief  Justice  was  only  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Court. 
Macaulay,  with  characteristic  confidence,  asserts  that 
the  law  which  made  forgery  capital  in  England  “  was 
unknown  to  the  natives  of  India.  It  had  never  been 
put  in  execution  among  them,  certainly  not  for  want  of 
delinquents.”  Some  years  before  the  trial  of  Nand 
Kumar,  a  native  of  rank  had  been  tried  for  forgery  and 
sentenced  to  death,  and  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Sui  )reme  Court  natives  had  been  hanged  for  forgery. 

Mr.  Trotter’s  history  is  brought  down  to  the  latest 
date,  and  includes  the  assassination  of  Lord  Mayo. 
There  are  many  errors  in  the  book,  but  it  has  one  great 
merit  seldom  found  in  an  elementary  work — it  is 
readable. 

VICTOR  HUGO’S  SPEECHES. 

Aetts  €t  ParoUs.  Avant  I’Exil,  1841-51.  Paris :  Michel  Utj. 

Whoever  writes  the  life  of  Victor  Hugo  after  his 
death  will  not  lack  documents.  The  poet  does  not 
allow  his  utterings  to  bo  scattered  to  the  winds.  He  is 
now  seventy-three  years  old,  and  while  continuing  to 
produce  now  creations  with  the  assiduity  of  a  thinker 
who  knows  that  life  is  short,  and  who  sees  the  end  of 
his  career,  he  collects  his  stray  writings  and  his  achieve¬ 
ments  in  oratory.  The  fruitful  resources  of  his  genius 
are  not  all  known  abroad,  although  there  are  still  many 
in  France  who  remember  the  fiery  and  fearless  eloquence 
with  which  ho  denounced  the  dawning  Empire  from  the 
tribune  in  1850.  Victor  Hugo’s  reputation  as  poet, 
novelist,  and  dramatist  is  widespread  over  the  world ; 
but  it  is  only  in  his  own  country  that  he  is  known  as 
^  orator.  Gifted  in  speech  with  the  same  abundant 
facility  as  when  he  wields  the  pen,  overflowing  with 
fire  and  energy,  Victor  Hugo  has  been  one  of  the 
finest  speakers  of  this  age.  If  his  reputation  as  such 
IS  loss  great  than  it  deserves,  it  is  because  he  has 
eclipsed  himself.  We  have  in  the  volume  before  us  his 
speeches  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  his 
career  as  a  public  man,  his  discourses  at  the  Academic 


Fran9aise,  at  the  House  of  Peers,  of  which,  under  Louis 
Philippe,  he  was  appointed  a  member,  in  the  two 
Assemblies  of  1848  and  1849,  and  his  manifestoes  on 
the  eve  of  and  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte.  A  second  volume  will  comprise  his  political 
writings  during  his  long  exile  at  Guernsey,  and  a*  third 
volume  will  be  devoted  to  the  part  he  took  in  the  events 
of  1870-71. 

From  the  enumeration  of  the  contents  of  the  first 
instalment  before  us,  it  would  appear  that  the  poet  has 
not  always  been  a  man  of  one  opinion.  Victor  Hugo 
has,  in  effect,  often  been  charged  by  his  enemies  with 
changing  his  convictions  more  than  once ;  and  albeit, 
when  a  marquis  asked  him  why  he  had  discarded  the 
Bourbons  for  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Monarchy  for  the  Republic,  he  answered, 
in  these  haughty  and  expressive  words,  “  J’ai 
grandi,”  those  who  systematically  slander  him  never 
lose  an  opportunity  of  casting  his  ancient  creeds  in  his 
face.  Far  from  being  a  weapon  against  him,  however, 
his  changes  in  politics  have  only  shown  that  he  followed 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience  and  of  his  reason.  Victor 
Hugo  was  born  and  educated  a  Royalist.  His  father 
was  a  general  of  the  First  Empire,  his  mother  wag 
a  zealous  partisan  of  Monarchy  by  right  divine,  and  a 
devout  Catholic.  From  childhood,  then,  he  imbibed  a 
leaning  for  the  Bourbons,  and  an  ardent  admiration  for 
the  exploits  of  Napoleon  the  First.  These  conviction*, 
resulting  from  education,  he  retained  until  the  logical 
power  of  manhood  threw  him  in  a  current  of  broader 
ideas.  When  he  adhered  to  the  constitutional  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe,  he  made  a  considerable  step  towards  his 
eventual  creed.  He  became  a  peer ;  but  the  (>le«n8 
soon  perceived  that  they  could  not  reckon  on  his  sup¬ 
port  unless  they  respected  the  principle  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  they  were  supposed  to  represent.  The  more  they 
recoiled  from  liberty,  the  more  Victor  Hugo  stood  by 
it ;  his  hostility  became  so  obvious  that  the  Government 
prohibited  his  plays,  and  treated  him  as  a  dangerous 
enemy.  Long  before  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  was  a 
Democrat,  and  he  proved  the  steadfastness  of  his  faith 
in  Republicanism  by  voluntarily  retiring  into  exile 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  process  in  ideas 
was  normal  and  consistent ;  never  even  in  his'  days  of 
Rovalism  did  he  raise  his  voice  in  favour  of  an  unworthy 
cause ;  he  was  always  the  apostle  of  freedom  ;  his  only 
error  laid  in  his  notion  of  the  way  of  enforcing  it ; 
and  he  may  safely,  as  he  does  in  his  preface  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  book,  defy  his  detractors  to  find  in  the  whole  of 
his  numerous  productions  a  single  word  against  liberty. 
Few  men  who  had  so  many  trials  to  undergo  and  such 
perplexing  situations  to  dominate  could  say  as  much. 

The  speeches  of  Victor  Hugo  that  are  collected 
here  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — those  relating  to 
pure  and  simple  literature,  and  his  political  orations  in 
the  House  of  Peers  and  the  Constituent  and  Legislative 
Assemblies.  In  1841  the  poet  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academie  Fran9aise.  Had  he  begun  by  advocating 
Republican  principles  he  might  still  be  among  the  out¬ 
siders,  beside  men  like  Moliere,  Balzac,  and  Theophile 
Gautier.  He  was  only  39  years  of  age  when  he  took 
his  place  among  the  “  Immortals  ”  in  the  prime  of  his 
genius.  Three  years  after  he  became  the  President  oi 
that  august  body,  and  as  such  he  received  Sainte- 
Beuve  and  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin.  His  orations  at 
the  Academie  were  limited  to  three,  and  in  after  life  he 
seems  to  have  attached  very  little  importance  to 
academic  honours.  Among  the  speeches  he  delivered 
on  the  tombs  of  departed  great  men  we  find  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  eulogium  of  Balzac  which  effectually  contradicts 
the  alleged  antipathy  attributed  to  the  great 
poet  for  the  great  novelist  and  his  gigantic  work. 
Prom  1845  to  1848  it  was  in  the  House  of 
Peers  that  he  chiefly  spoke.  His  first  speech 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  propitiate  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  then  under  the  leadership  of  M.  Guizot ;  it 
was  a  passionate  brief  in  favour  of  Poland.  Victor 
Hugo’s  maiden  speech  was  naturally  received  with 
some  coldness  by  a  body  chosen  by  Louis  Philipp© 
from  the  ranks  of  his  fiiends.  His  third  attempt 
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met  with  more .  success.  Jerome  Bonaparte,  ex-King 
of  Westphalia,  had  sent  a  petition  to  the  House  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  recall  of  the  exile  pronounced  against  all 
the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  Victor  Hugo 
rose  to  support  it,  and,  after  reading  his  speech,  the 
King  declared  to  his  Prime  Minister  that  it  was  his  in¬ 
tention  to  sanction  the  repeal  of  the  Law  of  Proscrip¬ 
tion.  At  the  present  day,  we  imagine,  Victor  Hugo 
would  have  no  diflSculty  in  admitting  that  he  was  mis¬ 
taken  in  his  advocacy ;  but  whatever  the  great  writer’s 
errors  may  have  been  they  were  always  generous.  It 
seemed  to  him  unrighteous  to  punish  a  whole  family  be¬ 
cause  of  the  crimes  of  some  of  its  members,  and  he 
said  so,  just  as,  afterwards,  he  told  Napoleon  III.  that 
he  was  a  traitor.  When  Louis  Philippe  was  overthrown 
and  the  Republic  proclaimed,  the  electors  of  Paris 
showed  their  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  Victor  Hugo’s 
Republicanism  by  electing  him  to  the  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly.  He  was  not,  and  he  never  has  pretended  to  be,  an 
active  politician ;  his  mind  could  not  bend  itself  to  the 
tactics  of  political  strife ;  but  in  the  two  Assemblies  in 
which  he  sat  he  acted  the  part  of  flag-bearer  in  a  truly 
superb  way.  His  first  woi^s  were  pronounced  for  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment,  which  he  never  has  ceased 
to  stigmatise,  and  all  debates  on  questions  touching 
freedom  found  him  in  the  tribune.  He  did  not  spe££k 
every  day ;  but  his  words  never  failed  to  produce  a  deep 
sensation,  not  only  in  the  Assembly  but  throughout  the 
country.  His  last  oration  from  the  political  tribune^ 
his  denunciation  of  the  designs  of  the  Prince  President, 
deserves  to  rank  among  the  first  pieces  of  eloquence 
delivered  in  French  Assemblies.  The  great  majority  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  were  against  him,  and  tried  to 
howl  him  down ;  for  six  hours  he  fearlessly  and  man* 
fully  struggled  against  the  storm,  and  nothing 
could  arrest  the  flow  of  his  scalding  irony,  nor  cover  the 
sound  of  his  prophetic  voice.  On  the  morning  of 
December  2,  1851,  the  poet  became  a  combatant ;  to¬ 
gether  with  Baudin,  who  was  killed  on  a  barricade,  and 
several  other  Republican  members  of  the  Assembly,  he 
made  efforts  to  organise  an  armed  resistance  against  the 
usurper.  But  the  people  had  had  enough  of  street  mas¬ 
sacres  ;  the  working-men  of  Paris  had  been  slaughtered^^ 
wholesale  a  year  before,  they  were  dejected  and  indif¬ 
ferent,  and  cared  little  who  lost  or  won.  Few  answered 
the  appeal  to  arms ;  and  soon  after  Hugo  left  for  Bel¬ 
gium,  whence  he  repaired  to  the  Channel  Isles  to  mourn 
over  the  fate  of  his  country  in  strains  that  will  remain 
immortal.  As  a  man  and  a  Frenchman  he  did  his  duty ; 
and  one  knows  not  which  to  admire  most — the  work  or 
the  man.  C.  B. 


WITH  HARP  AND  CROWN. 

With  Harp  and  Crown.  By  the  Authors  of  ‘  Beady  Money 
Mortiboy.’  London:  Tinsley  Bros.  1875. 

A  very  excellent  article  ought  to  be  penned  after 
reading  such  a  very  refreshing  story  as  ‘With  Harp 
and  Crown  ’  if  facility  in  comment  bore  any  definite 
proportion  to  the  pleasure  experienced  in  perusal. 
Unfortunately  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  work  before  us  ift  much  easier  to  think  about  or 
talk  about  than  to  write  upon,  so  that  we  shall  very 
likely  fail  to  do  it  justice.  We  can,  however,  rid  our¬ 
selves  of  a  large  percentage  of  responsibility  by  advising 
everybody  to  read  the  book  for  themselves.  No  novel- 
reader — unless  his  mental  and  rosthetic  constitution  be 
utterly  broken  by  intemperate  indulgence  in  ordinary 
fiction  —  will  regret  following  the  recommendation. 
There  is  incident  and  humour  in  abundance  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  most  vorEkjious  “  skimmer,”  delicate 
studies  of  character  for  refined  gourmets^  and  more 
sterling  qualities  which  should  invite  the  study  of  those 
who  do  not  care  for  a  novel  that  is  not  something  more 
than  a  mere  novel.  The  authors  have  contrived  to 
combine  merits  popularly  supposed  to  be  incompatible. 
Their  style  has  mellowed  since  the  production  of 
their  deservedly  successful  ‘Ready  Money  Mortiboy.’ 
The  humour  is  richer  and  more  subdued,  and  tempered 
with  a  judicious,  pleasing  admixture  of  delicate. 


wholesome  sentiment.  To  say  that  they  have 
placed  themselves  indisputably  at  the  head  ot 
living  humourists — in  the  solid  sense  of  the  term — 
would  be  but  poor  praise ;  we  can,  however,  go  much 
further,  and  maintain  that  our  authors  supply  with 
dignity  the  gap  in  current  literature  hitherto  left  by  the 
loss  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens.  Their  veiri  is  thoroughlv 
fresh  and  original,  and  they  are  laudably  free  from  sucm 
mannerisms  as  humourists  almost  invariably  contract. 

‘  With  Harp  and  Crown  ’  merits  more  tlian  tlie  most 
brilliant  ephemeral  success — namely,  a  permanent  and 
honourable)  place  in  the  classical  literature  of  the 
country.  We  find  therein  liveliness  of  manner  united 
with  seriousness  of  purpose,  keen  discernment  of  the 
rottenness  of  society  evinced  without  either  coarseness 
or  cynicism,  and  a  remarkable  reserve  of  power.  The 
plot  is  deeply  interesting,  and  yet  there  is  no  mystery  or 
complication.  There  is  no  extravagance  about  the 
principal  cliaracters.  They  are  ordinary  types  repre¬ 
sented  in  carefully-sketched  individuality.  The  sub¬ 
ordinate  personages  exhibit  the  drollest  eccentricities, 
without,  however,  degenerating  into  caricatures. 

Captain  Revel,  the  heroine’s  father,  the  son  of  a 
refugee  French  Count,  is  a  thorough  gentleman,  and 
yet  neither  a  prig  nor  a  simpleton.  It  is  needless  to  say 
how  extremely  seldom  such  a  creation  is  to  be  met  witlL 
He  has  three  children — Marion  by  his  first  wife,  and  Fred 
and  Adrienne  by  his  second,  who  is  never  mentioned  by 
the- family.  Grcrald,  the  son  of  a  half-mad  squire,  en¬ 
gages  himself  to  Marion  on  the  eve  of  a  terrible  acci¬ 
dent.  .  Fred  has  been  extravagant,  and  got  into  disgrace 
at  college.  His  father  starts  to  ask  a  loan  from  hu  old 
frien^: — as  he  thinks — the  squire,  who,  however,  for 
no  special  reason,  has  nursed  a  deadly  hatred  against 
his  neighbour.  They  meet,  and  walk  up  the  cliff,  when 
the  captain,  startled  by  the  squire’s  malignant  expres¬ 
sion,  steps  backward,  falls  over,  and-  is  killed.  The 
squire  is  seised  by  the  hallucination  that  he  has 
murdered  him.  He  tells  both  Marion  and  his  son  that 
he  had  done  so,  and  Gerald  thereupon  leaves  England. 
Dr.  Joseph  Chacomb  had  been  witness  of  the  fall,  and 
so,  by  threat  of  confining  him  as  a  lunatic,  gets  the  com^ 
plete  control  over  the  squire  and  his  property.  The 
doctor  is  a  great  feature  in  the  book.  He  is  a  dissipated, 
selfish,  but  clever  and  humorous  rogue.  The  scene  so 
far  is  laid  on  the  coast  of  North  Devon,  of  which  wo 
have  some  very  fresh  and  vivid  sketches.  We  are  now 
taken  to  Lowland  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  in 
which  delightful  spot  Marion  is  lodging  with  her  help- 
less  brother  and  sister,  eking  out  her  wretched  50Z.  a- 
year  by  painting.  Fred  is  incorrigibly  lazy  and  selfish, 
and  Adie,  a  beautiful  girl,  utterly  useless  and  uMympa- 
thetic.  Moreover,  their  outcast  mother,  a  miserable 
drunken  pauper,  has  found  them  out,  and  gets  money  from 
Marion  by  threats  of  declaring  herself  to  her  children. 
This  tempting  catastrophe  never  occurs,  for  which 
praise  is  due  to  the  authors  ;  but  the  dread  of  it  in¬ 
creases  the  bitterness  of  Marion’s  hard  lot.  For  four 
years  she  has  heard  nothing  of  her  lover,  and  Fred  and 
his  mother  between  them  reduce  the  giris  to  positive 
want.  Marion  “  forgets  herself  in  her  devotion  to  the 
rest ;  she  lives  out  her  life  in  spending  it  for  others. 
Hers  is  the  self-denial  which  is  the  highest  lot  of  poor 
humanity,  and  yet  seems  to  us  creatures  of  self  the 
hardest  and  the  saddest.”  The  main  moral  of  the  book 
is  that  perseverance  in  unselfishness  gives  at^  last 
“victory  over  sorrow  and  disappointment,”  a  higher 
and  even  happier  lot  than  the  conventional  reward  of 
domestic  bliss.  Dr.  Joseph  Chacomb  points  another 
moral — much  too  true  to  be  found  in  copy"books— — 
namely,  “  that  prosperity  and  not  adversity  at  all  u 
needed  to  develop  the  higher  virtues  of  mankind.” 
Exception  must  of  course  be  taken  in  respect  of  com* 
mercial  honesty ;  for  if  that  much-neglected  virtue  is 
fostered  by  prosperity,  some  of  the  “  best  ”  houses  in 
the  City  must  be  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Dr.  Chacomb, 
having  “  borrowed  **  from  his  cousin’s  estate,  has 
founded  a  hospital  for  gout,  and  berome  the  leading 
specialist  in  that  department  of  medic^  science,  rich 
and  respe  ctable,  with  a  thick  veneer  of  middle-aged  gen- 
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tility.  He  is  deeply  in  love  with  Marion,  whose  brother 
and  sister  both  support  his  suit  as  offering  them  an  escape 
from  poverty.  Fred’s  shameful  improvidence  gives 
the  Doctor  opportunities  of  earning  Marion’s  gratitude, 
and,  true  though  she  is  to  the  memory  of  her  brief 
engagement,  he  has  good  hopes  of  winning  her,  when 
Gerald  returns  to  his  home.  Though  he  is  quite  oblivious 
of  his  old  passion,  his  appearance  disconcerts  the  Doctor, 
who  determines  to  conceal  the  news  from  Marion  until 
he  has  again  pressed  his  claims,  to  which  the  getting 
her  picture  accepted  by  the  Academicians  is  opportunely 
add^.  How  ho  fared  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract : — 

Marion !  I  feel  as  if  before  to-night  I  only  lored  you  a  little. 
Now,  when  I  feel  I  may  lose  you  altogether,  I  love  you  with  all  the 
strength  of  my  heart.  Have  pity  on  me  I  When  I  asked  you  six 
months  ago,  you  must  have  laughed  to  think  what  a  half-hearted 
wooer  I  was  ;  because  then  I  thought  you  safe,  and  now  you  may  be 
snatched  away  from  me.  Kemember,  Marion,  that  it  is  I,  and  no 
one  else,  who  has  loved  you  all  this  time.  To  take  away  hope  would 
be  to  take  away  the  whole  happiness  of  my  life.  Have  pity !  ” 
She  did  not  answer.  *'  Marion,  you  must  take  me.  I  will  not  go 
away  from  you  till  you  promise  to  be  my  wife.  Oh!  my  dear” — 
his  voice  sank  low — "  my  dear,  who  could  watch  you,  as  I  have 
watched  you,  brave  and  strong,  working  for  the  others,  always 
contentedly,  and  not  love  you.  Who  could  talk  with  you,  day  after 
day,  and  read  in  those  eyes  of  yours  their  truth  and  honesty,  with¬ 
out  loving  you  ?  Good  heavens  ;  could  I —  I —  who  know  all,  go 
away  for  years,  and  come  back,  forgetting  almost  your  very  existence. 
Marion,  love  me,  too,  a  little.'* 

The  Doctor  had  his  chance,  but  he  threw  it  away. 
Marion  was  strangely  moved  by  his  sincerity — mes¬ 
merised  a  little,  perhaps,  by  the  impetuous  cm  -ent  of 
his  eloquence.  She  might  perhaps  have  yielded,  and 
engaged  herself  to  Joseph  Chacomb,  but  for  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  allusion,  covert  though  it  was,  to  Gerald’s  return 
and  Gerald’s  faithlessness. 

She  caught  his  words,  and  started  to  her  feet,  seizing  him  by  the 
hand. 

“  Dr.  Chacomb,”  she  cried,  “  tell  me  what  you  mean !  Why  am 
1  no  longer  safe  ?  Why  do  you  talk  of  losing  me  ?  Who  is  it  that 
has  gone  away  and  forgotten  ?  Who — who— who  has  come  back  ?  ” 

He  did  not  answer. 

She  held  him  tighter ;  she  cried  and  sobbed  hysterically ;  she 
implored  him  to  tell  her.  As  she  wept  and  entreated,  the  doctor’s 
face,  could  one  have  seen  it,  exchanged  its  passionate  eagerness  for 
a  look  of  pity  and  sympathy,  which  suddenly  ennobled  it.  Was  all 
this  fidelity  to  bo  in  vain  ?  Was  this  sweet  remembrance  of  a  brief 
love  passage  to  be  smothered  and  marred  ? 

Was  this  loving  and  faithful  heart  to  be  tossed  aside  like  a  worth¬ 
less  weed  ?  It  seemed  too  cruel. 

His  own  passion  vanished  as  he  saw  the  quiet,  self-possessed  girl 
shaken  out  of  all  reserve  by  the  news  that  her  lover  had  returned; 
his  own  wrath  at  the  dashing  of  the  cup  from  his  lip  was  calmed 
when  he  saw  her  joy,  and  thought  of  her  coming  misery. 

For  of  one  thing  he  was  very  sure — as  sure  as  he  was  that 
Marion  could  never  love  himself — that  Gerald  no  longer  thought  of 
her. 

He  Bootheil  her,  stroking  her  soft  hair  with  his  hand,  as  one  would 
soothe  a  child. 

“  Hush,  Marion  ! — hush,  my  child !  Do  not  sob,  and  I  will  tell 
you  all.  Gerald  has  returned.” 

Said  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  as  reported  by  Professor 
Wilson,  “  Naething  like  a  skreed  o’  extracts  .  .  . 

lang,  lang,  lang  extracts  ”  in  a  review.  Our  space,  how¬ 
ever,  will  admit  no  more.  Ladies,  be  warned.  Never 
receive  lovers,  who  have  not  been  seen  or  heard  of  for 
ears,  in  twilight.  Marion’s  hardships  had  told  upon 
er  charms  except  upon  her  eyes,  and  they  were  in¬ 
visible  when  Gerald  called.  Candles  were  lit  just  as 
Adio  came  in,  and  the  faithless  man  fell  in  love  with  her 
at  once.  No  more  as  to  the  main  thread  of  the  story 
need  be  said.  It  remains  to  say  that  the  kind-hearted, 
shrewd,  yet  simple  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Rhyl  Owen,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  a  favourite ;  and  that  the  Bohemian 
habits  of  Mr.  Dicky  Carew,  the  broken-down  poet,  will 
provoke  much  mirth.  Captain  Lillingworth,  the  com¬ 
piler  of  false  memoirs,  who  is  in  fact  an  incarnate  lie,  is 
drawn  with  a  vigorous  hand,  or  with  two  vigorous 
hands,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  authors  would  interest 
us  very  much  if  in  their  next  work  they  would  explain 
the  mysteries  of  literary  partnership.  However  it  is 
managed,  in  their  case  the  result  fully  justifies  the 
experiment. 


ETYMONIA. 

Etymonia.  London :  Samuel  Tinsley.  1875. 

An  anonymous  work  with  a  mysterious  title  is  sure  to 
excite  a  certain  amount  of  curiosity  which  is  likely  to 
be  further  stimulated  by  a  quaint  binding  and  the 
author’s  notice  anticipatory  of  passionate  criticism. 
We  certainly  should  not  review  ‘  Etymonia  *  if  we  did 
not  feel  that  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  saving  them 
the  trouble  of  gratifying  their  curiosity  at  the  expense 
of  their  temper.  The  author  expects  his  opinions  to 
provoke  hostility,  whereas  the  irritation  which  we  mean 
would  be  caused  by  the  dulness  and  affectation  of  his 
style.  We  are  not  at  all  shocked  at  the  unconventional 
ideas  which,  after  much  beating  about  the  bush,  he  so 
fearfully  yet  pompously  enunciates.  They  are  not  by 
any  means  so  novel  and  startling  as  he  seems  to  imagine. 

That  modesty  is  unnecessary  in  an  ideally  perfect 
society  is  just  as  old  as  the  book  of  Genesis.  As  to  the 
institution  of  marriage,  most  sensible  people  consider 
the  religious  ceremony,  which  our  author  seems  to  regard 
as  essential,  as  a  mere  accident  superposed  by  super¬ 
stition  and  fashion  upon  the  civil  contract.  The  doctrine 
of  “free  love”  is  only  too  familiar  to  us,  but  there 
is  a  dash  of  novelty  about  the  plan  of  supple¬ 
menting  this  panacea  with  a  kind  of  marriage  in 
the  case  of  “  those  of  a  certain  age  and  when 
the  affections  appear  of  a  sufficiently  permanent  character 
to  warrant  it.  The  strength  of  this  union  is  in  its  free¬ 
dom,  and  the  moral  education  of  the  parties  to  it. 
Under  sueh  conditions,  infidelity  is  a  thing  entirely 
unknown.”  It  is  clear  that  the  writer’s  only  objection 
to  civil  marriage  is  that  he  is  a  thorough-going  up¬ 
holder  of  the  “  forbidden  fruit  ”  theory.  “  None  could 
be  a  greater  enemy  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  restraint 
or  compulsion,”  as  he  says  of  “the  exact  geometrician,  ” 
a  shadowy  lawgiver  on  whom  he  fastens  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  his  own  crude  speculations.  Ho  has  no  more 
idea  of  the  possibility  of  effective  «eZ/-restraint  than  a 
novelist  of  the  sensuous  school.  This  fundamental 
article  of  his  creed  is  not,  as  may  be  easily  imagined, 
always  so  vividly  realised  as  to  prevent  sundry  incon¬ 
sistencies.  At  the  risk  of  rendering  “  gross  and  chronic 
an  appetite  otherwise  harmless  and  transitory  ”  for  sport 
and  idleness,  not  to  mention  for  novelty  and  variely, 
he  advocates  compulsory  education.  .  “  In  ‘  Etymonia  * 
every  child  has  to  go  through  the  same  course.  For 
every  department  of  knowledge  there  is  but  one  standard 
authority,  and  no  variety.”  There  are,  moreover, 
passages  which  imply  a  necessity  for  self-restraint  by 
an  exercise  of  judgment.  We  trust  that  we  have  indi¬ 
cated  one  of  the  tremendous  secrets  which  our  author 
vouchsafes  to  publish,  without  producing  a  “  puff  col¬ 
lusive.”  In  case  of  misunderstanding,  however,  the 
prurient  may  rest  assured  that  there  is  not  an 
atom  of  raciness  in  the  whole  volume.  The  other 
dogma,  for  the  promulgation  of  which  persecution  is 
expected  by  the  anonymous  apostle,  is  that  population 
ought  to  be  kept  down  within  certain  arbitrary  limits 
by  systematic  infanticide  or  by  abortive  methods.  We 
are  aware  that  many  intelligent  people  utter  such 
opinions,  which  nevertheless  we  do  not  scruple  to  cha¬ 
racterise  as  excessively  silly.  Why  our  author  should 
represent  his  mouthpiece  as  being  bewildered  and  terri¬ 
fied  at  their  dispassionate  enunciation,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  conceive.  He  seems  unconscious  that  such  crude 
devices  for  making  short  work  of  the  solution  of  social 
problems  are  commonplaces  of  debating  societies  and 
conclaves  of  juvenile  economists.  The  majority  of  our 
mature  thinkers  are  far  too  honest  and  fearlessly  uncom¬ 
promising  to  allow  sentiment  or  prejudice  to  prevent 
them  from  advocating  the  aforesaid  repulsive  measures, 
were  they  not,  after  calm  consideration,  convinced  of 
their  disastrous  implications.  We  should  have  been 
delighted  to  discuss  any  new  arguments  on  the  subject 
in  the  most  impartial  and  judicial  mood ;  but  as  the 
matter  stands,  we  are  very  much  bored,  though  not 
shocked,  at  the  bald  restatement  of  exploded  fallacies. 
Having  endeavoured  to  allay  the  apprehensions  or 
expectations*  which  the  author’s  portentous  preamble 
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may  have  roused,  we  will  complete  our  task  by  offering 
a  glimpse  of  ‘Etymonia,’  which  will  be  tolerably  certain 
to  check  any  incipient  desire  for  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  this  pretentious  volume. 

‘  Etymonia,’  then,  is  a  communistic  Utopia,  if  we 
may  &PP^y  that  name  to  the  Great  Britain  of  the  remote 
and  imaginary  future.  In  this  blissful  region  “  finite 
truth  ”  reigns  supreme.  Should  anyone,  expanding  a 
famous  question,  ask  “  What  is  finite  truth  ?  ”  we  must 
humbly  confess  that  we  have  no  idea,  notwithstanding  a 
conscientious  perusal  of  ‘  Etymonia  ’  from  title  to  colo¬ 
phon.  A  carpenter,  who  earns  his  weekly  quantum  of 
wage  in  two  days  is  supposed  to  overhear  portions  of  a 
description  of  this  ideal  country  given  by  a  mariner  who 
had  been  cast  ashore  thereon.  The  country  is  divided 
with  geometric  precision,  by  high  roads,  into  32,000 
divisions  of  equal  area,  each  containing  a  thousand  in- . 
habitants.  There  is  a  central  government  by  a  senate 
of  16  members,  and  besides  provincial  assemblies,  county 
boards,  district  councils,  communal  elders,  all  in  exact 
symmetry.  The  greater  part  of  the  account  is  taken  up 
with  wearisome  statistics,  on  which  the  universal 
symmetry  of  government,  economic  production,  educa¬ 
tion,  nomenclature,  and  what  not,  is  based.  Oddly 
enough,  most  of  the  names  have  an  Italian  ring.  With 
the  exception  of  the  workmen  at  a  few  factories,  all 
have  a  small  allotted  portion  of  agricultural  labour  to 
perform  daily,  and  employ  part  of  their  abundant  leisure 
m  some  craft.  Between  homes  for  all  members  of  each 
commune,  with  meals  in  common,  and  cottages  with 
kitchens,  we  are  a  little  confused  ;  and  we  suspect  that, 
if  it  were  worth  while,  many  inconsistencies  might  be 
detected  by  searching  criticism.  The  disregard  for 
human  life,  which  has  been  already  noticed,  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  hanging  of  all  the  captured  officers  of 
an  invading  army,  and  the  starvation  of  all  who  will 
not  work.  Tlie  Etymonians  believe  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  “  in  what  form  we  know  not,”  and  worship 
truth,  which  they  recognise  “  as  the  Great  En  Pan  (the 
Great  In  All),  which  we  regard,  not  as  an  individual, 
but,  to  adopt  a  somewhat  strange  term,  as  a  Great 
Omeity.”  Further  analysis  is,  we  trust,  superfluous. 

It  is  painful  to  think  that  discontent  with  the  present 
state  of  society  should  lead  anyone  to  indulge  in  such 
silly,  sickly  fancies.  Study  is  a  fine  anodyne.  If  our 
author  would  try  to  forget  his  disgust  in  steady  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  sciences  of  political  economy,  which  he 
affects  to  despise,  and  of  psychology,  instead  of  concoct¬ 
ing  quack  nostrums  for  social  ills,  he  would  bitterly 
regret  his  present  display  of  ignorance  and  conceit. 
He  is  not  destitute  of  literary  capacity,  and  might 
manage  to  write  a  readable  tale  or  essay  if  he  chose  a 
theme  suited  to  his  ability  and  extent  of  knowledge. 
The  form  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  present  failure 
may  be  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  fashion  set  by  ‘  The 
Coming  Race.’  He  unfortunately  shows  no  signs  of 
the  delicate  play  of  fancy  and  light  touch  of  satire 
requisite  for  success  in  that  diliicult  and  hazard¬ 
ous  stylo  of  fiction.  To  borrow  a  form  of 
sentence  to  -which  he  seems  partial,  wo  would  remind 
him  that  it  is  possible  to  be  plain-spoken  without  being 
coarse,  and  to  be  impressive  without  overstatement. 
His  inordinate  array  of  statistics  may  be  an  imitation 
of  Swift,  but  if  so  he  has  read  the  Dean’s  satires  to 
very  little  purpose.  It  would  be  rash  to  stake  life  or 
liberty  on  the  chance  of  ‘  Etymonia  ’  not  being  in  fact 
Laputa  transfused  and  utterly  spoilt  in  the  process. 
The  realm  of  ‘  finite  truth  ’  has  either  been  very  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  its  discoverer,  or  else  its  specific  features 
do  not  admit  of  an  entertaining  description,  for  no 
comparison  between  the  ‘  Voyage  to  Laputa  ’  and 
‘  Etymonia  ’  could  be  established  without  first  carefully 
extracting  all  the  fun  and  humour  from  the  former. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  “  Etymonian  ”  system  of 
symmetry  and  sameness  would  produce  the  results 
which  the  author  anticipates ;  but  if  it  did,  the  victims 
of  bliss  would  very  soon  yearn  for  a  little  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  by  way  of  variety.  They  would  be 
as  glad  to  escape  the  tedium  of  their  Paradise  as  we 
are  to  yawn  our  last  yawn  over  ‘  Etymonia.’ 
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It.  6<f. 

Goddard,  Julia. — The  Golden  Journey,  and  other  Verses.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  172). 
Longmans.  6t. 

Hall,  S.  C. — An  Old  Story.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  61.)  Virtue,  Spalding,  and  Co.  St. 
Harrison,  F. — Comte’s  System  of  Positive  Polity.  Vol.  II.  Social  Statics. 

Translated  and  Annotated  by  F.  H.  (8vo,  pp.  387.)  Longmans.  14t. 
Hartley,  W.  Noel.— Air  and  itf  Belfttions  to  Life.  (Fcp.  8vo,  243).  Longmans. 

6t. 

Bay,  Mary  Cecil.— The  Squire’s  Legacy.  8  vols.  Hurst  and  Blackett.  81t.  6d. 
Hope,  W.— Food  Manufacture  v.  River  Pollution.  (8vo,  pp.  6U.)  E.  Stanford.  It. 
Leitch,  James. — Practical  Edticationists  and  their  Systems  of  Teaching.  (Fcp. 
8vo,  pp.  302).  Macmillan  and  Co.  6t. 

Mackamess,  Mrs.  H. — The  Young  Lady’s  Book.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  477). 
Routledge.  lOt.  6<l. 

Moberley,  C.  E.— Xenophon.  Memorabilia.  Book  I.  (Small  8vo,  pp.  82). 
Rivingtons.  2t. 

Palgrave,  F.  J.— The  Children’s  Treasury  of  English  Song.  (12mo,  pp.  162). 
Macmillan  and  Co.  It. 

Pankhurst,  R.  M.— The  Study  of  Jurisprudence.  (8vo,  pp.  80).  Stevens  and 
Sons.  It. 

Parkin,  John,  M.D. — Climate  and  Phthisis.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  103.)  Longmans.  8t. 
Read,  S. — Leaves  from  a  Sketch  Book.  (Imp.  8vo,  pp.  228.)  Low  and  Co.  36«. 
Rennie,  Sir  John,  Autobiography  of. — (Svo,  pp.  464.)  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon.  l‘Ji.6d. 
Routledge,  Robert. — Discoveries  and  Inventions  of  the  Nineteenth  CJentury. 

(Crown  Svo,  pp.  694.)  RoutleOgo.  lOt.  6d. 

Selina’s  Story.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  The  White  Cross.’ — (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  894.) 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6t. 

Shipley,  Orby.— Ought  We  to  Obey  the  New  Court.  (8to,  pp.  48.)  B.  M. 
I’ickering.  It. 

Bimcox,  George  A. — Thucydides.  Books  III.,  IV,  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  284.) 
Rivingtons.  6t. 

Simcox,  W.  Henry. — Comelli  Taciti  Historite.  Books  I.  and  II.  (Crown  8to, 
pp.  180.)  Rivingtons.  6t. 

Trowbridge,  J.T. — The  Young  Surveyor.  (Fcp.  Svo,  pp.  289).  Low  and  Oo.  6t. 
White,  Edward.- Life  in  ChrUt.  (Svo,  pp.  674.)  Elliot  Stock.  12t. 

Wilson,  R.  K. — Modern  English  Law.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  305.)  Rivingtons.  3t.  M. 
Woodgate,  W.  B.— Oars  and  Sculls,  and  How  to  Use  Them.  (Fcap.  Svo, 
pp.  171.)  G.  Bell  and  Sons.  2s.  6d. 

Wordsworth's  Prose  Works.— Ckillected  by  A.  B.  Grosart.  (3  vols.  Svo,  pp.  860, 
846, 616.)  E.  Muxon.  42t. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

What  We  Saw  in  Australia.  By  Rosamond  and  Florence  Hill 
(Macmillan). — The  object  of  “  L.  1).  S.’s  ”  iqumey  to  Foo- 
Chow  was  marriage ;  Misses  R.  and  F.  Ilill  travelled  to 
Australia  on  a  less  exciting  errand.  They  also  travelled 
bravely  without  escort  or  servant,  very  much  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  their  friends  in  Paris,  who  were  inclined  to  set  them 
down  as  the  latest  illustration  of  English  eccentricity  until 
they  found  that  the  object  of  their  journey  was  to  visit  an 
auRt,  when  they  at  once  recognised  its  propriety.  The  aunt 
was  the  nominal  goal  of  their  enterprise,  but  they  must  also 
have  contemplated,  from  the  moment  of  setting  out,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  writing  a  book  about  their  travels.  <  What  We  Saw 
in  Australia  ’  is  a  deliberately  planned  and  industriously  exe¬ 
cuted  performance,  and  has  something  of  the  lightness  of 
spirit  and  activity  of  intellect  that  might  be  expected  in  two 
unmarried  and  unattended  ladies  travelling  in  such  novel  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  emancipated  indejpendence.  They  saw  a 
good  deal  in  AustnUia,  and  cfescribe  what  they  saw 
in  a  very  bright  and  interesting  manner.  The  aunt’s 
residence  would  seem  to  have  been  in  Adelaide;  they 
landed  there,  and  made  excursions  to  Lake  Alexandra, 
where  they  saw  aborigines  in  their  wurleys,  and  caught  sight 
of  some  kangaroos;  to  Port  Elliot,  the  future  Brighton  of 
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Latin  Pt'ose  for  Jnnior\  CUuseSj  by  G.  S.  Steward,  M.A. 
(Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  1876),  seems  to  be  intended  for 
teaching  just  so  much  of  the  Latin  language  as  corresponds 
with  English.  The  author’s  avowed  object  is  to  show  how  the 
English  idiom  can  be  translated  into  Latin,  and  not  what  was 
the  idiom  and  the  genus  of  the  Latin  tongue.  He  believes 
that  this  system  is  “  very  different  from  any  yet  put  forward,” 
and  we  entirely  agree  with  him.  No  doubt,  like  any  rational 
system  logically  followed,  it  might  be  used  to  some  advantage, 
however  little;  but  Mr.  Stewarf’s  book  has  been  written  too 
hastily  to  be  of  any  real  service  to  a  beginner.  Teit-boolra, 
to  be  introduced  into  schools  nowadays,  must  be  compiled 
with  more  care  than  is  taken  by  a  man  who  talks  of  throwing 
his  rough  notes  into  a  shape  fit  for  publication.  Truly  does  he 
BAj^damits  ptieris  sentential  ediscendas;  but  he  forgets  that 
tefthers  and  taught  object  to  being  thus  heartlessly  dealt 


South  Australia;  to  Poonindie,  where  Archdeacon  Hale 
established  a  community  of  Christianised  aborigines;  and 
further  up  Spencer  Bay  to  Port  Augusta  and  Mount  Remark¬ 
able,  where  thev  saw  squatters  and  free-selectors.  Then 
they  visited  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Tasmania.  Wherever 
they  went  they  carried  inquiring  minds,  and  have  been  able  to 
transfer  to  their  pages  not  only  a  large  amount  of  slang  and 
lively  anecdotes  illustrative  of  Australian  life,  but  also  more 
solid  information  regarding  the  schools,  the  benevolent 
societies,  the  reformatories,  and  the  prisons  of  every  town  that 
they  visited.  One  of  their  best  chapters  is  an  account  of  the 
boarding-out  system,  which  was  adopted  for  pauper  children 
by  the  Destitute  Board  at  Adelaide  in  1872.  The  system  of 
bringing  up  pauper  children  in  masses,  with  deficient  accom¬ 
modation  and  perfunctory  attendance  and  supervision,  was 
found  to  work  as  badly  in  Australia  as  at  home ;  ophthalmia 
developed  itself,  and  the  children,  ns  they  grew  up,  never 
acquired  the  self-helpfulness  necessary  for  active  life,  were 
listless,  trusted  to  others,  and  altogether  were  as  good  for 
nothing  as  children  have  proved  when  brought  up  under 
similar  circumstances  at  home.  A  lady  in  Adelaide  had  heard 
of.  the  boarding-out  system  as  practised  in  Scotland,  and 
obtained  permission  to  try  the  experiment  with  one  or  two 
children  in  her  own  neighbourhood.  Other  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  followed  her  example.  The  experiment  was  successful, 
and  three  years  ago  the  plan  was  adapted  by  the  poor-law 
authorities.  As  many  as  200  children  had  been  placed  out  in 
cottage  homes  when  the  Misses  Hill  visited  Mogill  School, 
and  the  system  seemed  to  work  well.  They  went  to  see  the 
children  with  their  foster-parents,  put  questions  to  them,  and 
found  them  more  intelligent  and  much  healthier-looking  than 
their  brethren  in  mass  schools.  The  authorities  found  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  foster-parents  willing  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  the  children  ;  and,  especially  in  the  humbler  homes, 
the  poor  waifs  and  stravs  were  treated  as  kindly  as  if  they 
had  been  the  natural  children  of  their  guardians. 

M.  F.  E.  Darqud  is  already  favourably  known  as  the  author 
of  a  capital  French  Grammar,  the  second  part  of  which  (Relfe 
Brothers,  1876),  is  now  before  us,  and  we  feel  no  hesitation, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  its  contents,  in  pronouncing  it  a 
really  useful  work.  He  thoroughly  understands  what  a  boy 
wants  French  at  all  for,  and  he  has  supplied  the  desideratum. 
There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  teach  French,  or  any  other 
modern  language,  in  a  dry,  abstract  way.  Whatever  little  good,  if 
indeed  any,  is  to  be  derived  from  the  synthetic  teaching  of 
languages,  can  be  and  generally  is  obtained  in  abundance  from 
Latin.  'I’o  repeat  the  process  in  the  case  of  French  is  mere 
folly  and  the  most  ruthless  waste  of  time  ;  it  is  but'bat-and- 
ball  as  compared  with  cricket,  or  a  cook's  use  of  a  thermometer 
for  her  oven  as  compared  with  Regnault’s  researches  on  steam. 
M.  Darqu^  is  not  pedantic  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  his 
grain  mar  is  therefore  all  the  better  adapted  for  the  use  of 
public  and  middle-class  schools.  We  have  received  also  an 
Illustrated  German  l^mer^  by  W.  C.  Sandars  (Low  and  Co., 
1876).  It  has  been  carefully  put  together ;  and,  although 
here  and  there  the  author’s  English  is  a  little  doubtful,  it  is 
suflicieutly  simple  for  a  young  child  to  understand.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  not  costly,  but  they  answer  thb  purpose  of  fixing 
the  attention.  “  The  cat  ”  is  a  study  in  itself ;  but  the  lady  ” 
might  have  been  exhibited  in  a  more  engaging  attitude  than 
that  of  gazing  intently  and  with  the  deepest  interest  at  her 
own  gigantic  dress-improver. 

All  who  take  any  interest  in  the  use,  but  not  in  the  abuse, 
of  classical  training  will  be  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  John  Robson’s 
¥irst  (ireeh  Hook  (Edward  Stanford,  1875 ),  has  entered  upon  a 
new  edition.  The  crude-form  system  has  been  established 
suiliciently  long  now  to  be  able  to  hold  its  own  against  the 
wretched  old-fashioned  methods  which  receive  the  support  of 
most  of  our  public  schools  ;  started  many  years  ago,  almost  as 
an  experiment,  at  the  school  in  Gower  Street,  it  has  since 
been  adopted,  we  believe,  by  several  able  teachers,  and  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  production  of  some  scholars  of  considerable  note. 
We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Robson’s  book  is  perfect  by  any 
means  ;  manv  of  the  rules  are  rather  involved,  moat  of  them 
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the  melodies  are  pretty.  Good-natured  hearers  may  see  in 
them  appropriate  renderings  of  Rosaline’s  grace  and  Jaquenetta’s 
rustic  naiveti.  With  a  gentleman  so  Tariously  and  so 
lucratively  employed  as  Mr.  Cusins,  composing  must  be 
indeed  a  labour  of  love,  and  we  should  be  loth  to  assert  that 
it  has  been  entirely  lost  in  this  case.  The  overture  was 
favourably  received,  a  circumstance  the  more  to  its  credit  as 
it  was  placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  tiring  programme.  We 
are  astonished  to  see  an  artist  of  Mr.  Manns’  experience  pei> 
severe  in  the  execrable  custom  of  introducing  novelties  in  a 
manner  so  unfair  both  to  the  composer  -  and  the  public.  The 
performance  of  the  orchestral  works  was  excellent  throughout. 
Mr.  Vernon  Rigby  and  Mdme.  Sinico-Campobello  were  the 
vocalists. 

Of  Mr.  Carl  Rosa’s  English  Opera  we  have  to  record  the  re¬ 
vival  of  Balfe’s  “  Siege  of  Rochelle.”  After  our  exhaustive 
notice  of  Balfe’s  merits  as  a  composer  in  our  last  account,  we 
do  not  feel  called  upon  to  return  to  the  subject.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  revival  is  a  decided  success,  due,  perhaps,  chiefly 
to  the  excellent  singing  of  Mr.  Santley  and  Mdlle.  Ostava 
Torriani. 

We  think  it  our  duty  to  correct  a  misstatement,  which, 
from  the  advertisements  of  the  Promenade  Concerts,  has  been 
good-naturedly  adopted  by  several  of  our  contemporaries.  It  is 
to  the  efiect  that  the  “  Albumblatt  ”  (feuUlet  ^alburn),  played 
at  those  concerts  and  elsewhere  bv  ftofessor  Wilhelmi,  has 
been  written  by  Wagner  especially  for  that  great  violinist. 
So  far  from  being  written  for  Herr  Wilhelmj  individually,  it 
was  originally  not  even  intended  for  his  instrument,  but  for  the 
pianoforte,  being  a  contribution  of  the  composer  to  the  album 

of  Princess  M - ,  a  distinguished  patroness  of  Art  In  its 

original  form  it  was  first  published  in  1861  as  a  supplement  to 
a  German  musical  paper.  The  eflective  arrangement  for 
orchestra  and  violin  solo  is  by  Professor  Wilhelmj  himself. 


STOCK  AND  SHARE  LIST. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  for  the  principal 
Stocks  and  Shares,  with  the  rise  or  fall  since  this  day  week : — 


Consols,  for  delivery . 

„  for  the  accoont . 

New  and  Reduced  Three  per  Cents. 

India  Four  per  Cents . 

„  Fire  per  Cents . 

Board  of  Works  Three  per  Cents.  .. 
Bank  of  England  Stock . 


Closing 
Prices 
Oct.  15. 

Increase 

94 

* 

94 

.. 

92f 

A  ' 

1042 

•  • 

1082 

•  • 

101 

•  •  1 

252 

** 

COLOKUL  GoVSRXMXNT  SKCUBITIES. 

Canada  Fire  per  Cent.,  1903 . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent. 

New  South  Wales  Five  per  Cent.,  1902 . 

New  Zealand  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent . 

South  Australian  Five  per  Cent. . 

Victoria  Five  per  Cent . 

„  Four  per  Cent . 


Foreigx  Stocks. 
Argentine  Six  per  Cent.,  1868. . . 
Brazilian  Five  per  Cent.,  1871  . . , 

„  Scrip,  1875 . 

Chilian  Five  per  Cent.,  1873 . 

Egyptian  Seven  per  Cent.,  1868  . , 
»  Seven  per  Cent.,  1873  . , 

„  Kh6dive  Loan . . 

French  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes  . . 
II  Five  per  Cent.  Rentes. . . . 

Italian  Five  per  Cents. . 

Peruvian  Six  per  Cents . 

II  Five  per  Cents . 

Portuguese . 

Russian  Five  per  Cent.,  1871  .... 

»  „  1872  . 

II  Scrip,  1875  . 

Spanish  Three  per  Gents.. . . . 

Turkish  Five  per  Cents . 

n  Six  per  Cent.,  1869 . 

II  Treasury  Bonds  (B  &  C) 
United  States  Funded . 


91 

96i 

idis 

91 

65 

60^  xd 
65 
64| 
1032 
722 
55 
402 
542 
101 
101 
12dis 
18 
27 
81* 

47 

1032  xd 


Closing 
Prices 
Oct.  15. 


Increase  Decrease 


Home  Railway  Stocks. 

Caledonian . . 

Great  Eastern . 

Great  Northern  (A) . 

Great  Western . 

London  and  Brighton . . 

London  and  North-Western . 

London  and  South-Western . 

Metropolitan . 

Midland . 

South-Eastern . . 


American  Railway  Stocks. 

Illinois  Central  ($100  shares) . 

New  York  Central  ($100  shares) . 

Pennsylvania  ($50  shares) . . 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  ($50  shares) 


Banks. 

London  and  County . 

London  Joint-Stock . 

London  and  Westminster. . , 
Union  Bank  of  London . 


Teleoiuphs. 

Anglo-American . 

Eastern . 

Eastern  Extension . 

Western  and  Brazilian . 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manueenpte. 
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POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  Sd. 


CONTENTS  OP  No.  8,582,  OCTOBER  9,  1875. 

Notes  and  Comments.  The  News  from  China.  False  Liberals. 

The  Fail  of  the  Ristich  Cabinet  and  the  Position  of  Turkey. 

M.  Thiers  and  M.  Gambetta.  Medical  Addresses. 

The  Paraguay  Loans.  Lord  Aberdare  on  Crime  and  its  Prevention. 
The  Science  of  Swindling. 


General  Sherman's  Memoirs.  Mr.  Maolecxl's  Economical  Philosophy. 
Mr.  Trotter's  History  of  India. 

The  Day  Dreams  of  a  Sleepless  Man.  A  Novel  of  Northern  Life. 

Notes  on  the  Magazines. 


Drama. 

Subscription,  post  free,  15<.  per  annum. 
LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  186  STRAND,  W.C. 


T^RURY  LANE.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  BOUCICAULT  in  the 

great  Irish  Drama,  8HAUGHRAUN,  illustrated  with  beautiful  soenen 
evening.  Preceded  by  THE  WHITE  HAT. 


by  William  Beverley,  at  7.45  eveiw  evening.  Preceded  by  THE  WHITE  HAT. 
•ro  conclude  with  A  NABOB  FOR  AN  HOUR.  Prices  from  M.  to  E4  4i. 
Doors  open  at  6.30,  oommmioe  at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  5  daily. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  partlonlsr  person  Is  no  doubt  a  (theoreHcaUy) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  vsn 
next  journey  undertaken,  aud  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insuranoe  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


T3AILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

XV  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES-42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.O. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 


*  TRCfiTEKS  AXO  t  DIRBCTORS. 


*  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  M.  E.  Marwien.  Esq. 

t  Michael  Angelo,  £^.  *t  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.8J3. 

t  John  Brown,  E^.  *t  Sir  John  Miwray,  Bart.  (Chairman), 

t  O.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

f  Arthur  lago,  Esq.  *  James  White,  Esq. 

♦  Andrew  Johnston,  E«q.,  J.P.  t  Major  J.  Copley  Wray, 

t  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

Ri^way  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Asmiranoe  with  Guarantee. 


A  Policy  eovering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  is  imed  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  snm  of  £1,000  If  killed,  or  a  weakly  aUowanoe  for  total  dissblamant 
of  de,  and  £1  10«.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  Instafaneota 
Prospeetnees,  and  Proposal  Firms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.4.8 
Managl^  Director. 
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OVERLAND  ROUTE  »nd  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Suez  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offloes— 12*2  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  26  C.Hikspur  Street,  8.W. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADTERTISEMENT8, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


OiNDON  AND  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


From  the  »  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,'*  April  29<A,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  U  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  ta 
America;  it  if  for  the  United  States  what  our  owti  'leading  Journal*  is  in 
England.** 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1875. 

Arrnngements  for  the  issue  of  Ist,  2nd,  and  3nl  Class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  in 
force  from  May  16th  to  the  31st  October,  1875.  For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables 
and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 

O.  FINDLAY. 

Chief  Traffic  Manager's  Office,  Euston  Station,  1876. 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visi 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  cla-sses  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  In  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  In  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  comiection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


ADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  in  connection 

The  DAY  CLASSES  for 


XJ  with  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE.  LONDON. 

LADIES,  at  University  College,  will  OPEN  on  Monday,  OCTOBER  25.  Pro- 
spectuMS  at  the  College,  or  of  J.  E.  Mtlne,  Esq.,  27  Oxford  Square,  Hyde 
Park.  W. 


-JUVI-  _L.  JL.>I  ..CW.-i.'N  U.  y  -X.  y 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

/^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

V  J  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  '  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  5  5  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  ('abinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  1010  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50 
to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  ail  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
select. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab 

X  liahed  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  1C  A  17  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


From  the  "SATURDAY  REVIEW,"  November  9/A,  1872. 

“  For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  heu  been  the  moU  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  Slates.’* 


PIKENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


Letters  respecting  Advertijements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T, 
Hiqhlxnd,  the  New  York  Tribute  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  K.C. 


BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 

OK 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGR.VPHTC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 
18  THE 

\  UTOTYPE  PRINTING  I’ROCESS,  adopted  by  the 

Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Learned  S^ieties,  and  the  Leading 
Publishers.  . 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  A  CO., 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  36a  Rathbone  Place,  W.  _ 

^PHE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

X  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 
With  immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay.— Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbeck  BuiLPDfO  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
PER  MONTH. 

With  immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes.— Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Freehold  Land  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INTEREST. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BinKBKCK  Bank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon 
demand.  Current  Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque- bookc 
supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold,  and 


Secretaries 


A\7IIAT  IS  YOUR  OREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

2  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years' 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  Iks  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  3i.  6d., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painte<l  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  '*  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,” 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10^. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  8i.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranboume 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four. 


QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Enf^raved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7s.  6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Create  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  5j.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engrave<l  Crest,  12s.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane),  W.C. 


/'^ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY’ 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en- 
gravoil  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


TXAISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

-a  %>  ream  of  paper  and  125  high-fiap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 
a  beautiful  nmnogram,  6i.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  26  Cranboume 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


[MDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.  — Valuations  and 

“  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 


^  '  Rstimates  made  for  the  above  by  F. 

1  St.  Petersburgh  Terrace,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswater. 
Twenty-five  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references, 
Terms  moderate. 


LLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN 


require 

Vy  no  pnqiaration,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  1«, ;  Name  Plates, 
2s.  M. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  Gd, ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

CIGNET  KINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

kx  mark(Hl.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2s. ;  £3  8i. ;  £1 4i. ;  £6  6*. ;  £6  16<. ;  very  massive,  £10  10<. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16j.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 


i^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man- 


Vj  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 
Fire  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  temis  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  Indiarubbcr  Works,  Sugar  Refineri^ 
Oil  W’orks,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  setttod 
at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  Surveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effecteii  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 

Business  established  18('>5. 

Bnmoh  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  oiid  other  important  towns. 


pOURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


Y^ISITING  CARDS  b^  CULLETON. — Fifty  best  quality, 

V  2j.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  eng^raving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Carils,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13j.  Gd. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbonrue  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 

IV/rONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

-kl'X  in  many  colours.  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9j,  The  foUowing 
Me  ready : — Two  Sheets  tlie  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  ArchbUhope  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870— the 
^lleires  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 


I^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

]>ENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  g3.,  30  gs.,  40  gs. 

rpo  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

X  just  completed  great  alterations  in  bis  Clock  Show  Rooms,  U  enabled  to 
offer  to  purcb^rs  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  f^ 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  preiieutatiou,*of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
deeigus. 

TOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

^  FACTORY.  (U  And  CHaanalHo 


FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 
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NO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  inTalld  c»n  cnre  himself,  withont  medicine,  InconTenienoe,  or 
expense,  by  Uring  on  DU  BAHRY’S  DELICIOUS 


REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 


which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liyer  complaints, 
fletolency ,  nervonsness,  biliousness,  all  kindsof  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
infiuenza,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  deUcate  infanta ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 


pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectorv.  near  Pi 


\y  From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  «  Dec.  5, 1859. 

«  Gentlemen,— I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  fiow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  fiow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects.— JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

E reach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
i  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  OASTBLLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovi.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD—Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 


Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 ;  ”  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  voi^ting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediatelyip^nd,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  fiontishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  writh  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — “Twenty-seven  years*  DYS- 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 


for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remov^  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  die. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia. 


nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  fiatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 

SUMPTION. — ^“Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood. 


iver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  8tf)mach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  — LIVER,  NERVES.  — Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brdhan. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to -read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  drea^ully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribed  for  me  in  vaia  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
AprU  17, 1859.” 


DU  BARRY^’b  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders.— Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 


“Bonn,  July  19,1852. — Du  Bany’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhcea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  infiammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  hsamorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZER,  I’rofessor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 


PURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  hod  last^  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now. — J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des-  Isles.” 


DIGESTION,  AND 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livini^tone,  describinjr  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 


mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  &c., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 


French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
eaoellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 


joioe  and  oompressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
Btren^h,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maurette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Rourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hyfires,  16th  May,  1873.” 


TYU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FO#D 

tBnitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells :  In  tins,  )  lb.,  at  2i. ;  of  1  lb., 
2  lb.  6#.;  51b.,  14s.;  131b.,  28i.;  24  lb.,  50s. 


TYU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABIC  A  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  13  cups,  at  3«. ;  34  cups,  8s.  6d. ;  48  cups,  8s. ; 
388  cups,  80s. ;  578  cups,  56s. 


TYU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  sooth# 

the  most  irritable  stoxnach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  In 


pregnancy  or  at  see,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat,  lib.,  ; 

2  lb.,  6i.;  24  lb.,  50*. 


TYEP6TS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

-a->r  ix)n(ion,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  VendOme,  Paris  ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels 3  Via  Tomaso  Grossi,  Milan ;  1  Calle  do  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallfisch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

JOHNSTON’S 


CORN  FLOUR 

IS  THE  BEST. 


Ask  for  John»toiCs  Corn  Flour,  It  is  the  best. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  p^  solution  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  (K)UT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  &  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  aU 
other  Chemists  thrrughout  the  world. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 


PYRETIC  SALINE. 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Biliooe 
Sickness,  and  Headadie,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 


SOLD  BY  'ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CkUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  vrith  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  conti^  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  Lan^lough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MARK  on  a  BUEF-COliOU^D 
WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRKSS-118  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER," 


Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Fore. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  g^reatly  snperior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl-like  Whiteness, 
protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  aud  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  1«.  6<f.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSA.GE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  B.O. 


IVfRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

JVJ.  Speedily  Restores  Qrey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

IVTRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

JVa.  One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

MILLARD’S  “  IN\TS1BLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

6d.  Packets.  1<.  and  2r.  Boxes,  vrith  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fragrant.— Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  6ic.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  Si  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WT'HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  In  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  mneh  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  bo 
detected,  and  may  to  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  to  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  clrcumferenoe 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  bemg  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16j.,  21i.,  26<.  6d.,  and  81s.  (ki. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
31s.  6d.,  42s.,  and  52s.  Gd. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  diito,  42s.  and  52s.  6a. ; 

^^ost-olBce  Orders  to  to  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 

NEW  PATENT.  ^  _ _ 

Elastic  stockings,  knee-caps,  &c.,  for  vari¬ 
cose  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Sic.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  wd 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4s.  Gd.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.,  and  16s. 

each ,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.  —  CHEST 

PRESERVATIVES.— At  all  seasons  of  the  year  the  rate  of  mortality 


■  ■  »  »  AA.  .M.  ^  V  —  - -  - 

Xl  preservatives.— At  all  seasons  of  the  year  the  rate  of  mortality 
from  diseases  of  the  lungs  Is  very  great.  Holloway’s  (jintment  well  rubbed  upon 
the  chest,  aided  by  his  PUls,  arrests  all  mischief.  These  cleansing  medicamenU 
exercise  the  most  salutary  and  restorative  Infiuence  over  the  entire  content#  of 
the  pectoral  cavity,  air  tubes,  nerves,  blood-vessels,  end  all  other  tlssoM,  tow 

In  fliAir  thfimufirhlv  nnrifTifiir 


their  wholeeome  potent  power,  more  particularly  in  their  thoroughly  punrylng 
both  venous  ana  arterial  blood  by  promoting  the  free  circulation  of  air. 


both  venou*  and  arterial  blood  by  promoting  the  free  circulation  or  air* 
Neither  Ointment  por  Pills  contain  any  noxious  ingredient  whatever,  but  their 
balsamic  nature  nourishes  rather  than  irritates  the  system,  and  kindly  subdues 
all  untoward  symptoms  till  all  is  well  once  more. 


J. 
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OETZMANN  &  OQ 


FURNISH  YOUR 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAB  TOTTENHAM  COUET  BOAH. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


THE  SEST  AETICLES, 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE 


Fenders — Bright,  46ci.  to  £15\  Bronze,  9b.  to  £6 
StOTes — Bright,  Black,  B«giater,  Hot-air,  Ac. 

Ba.tha — Domestic,  Fix^,  and  Trarelling. 

Bedstends — Braes  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 
Comiees — Coreioe-polea^  Ends,  Banda,  Ac. 
OASeliers~Z-light,  17s. ;  8  do..  69i. ;  5  do.,  £6 
Kitcheners— From  S  ft.,  £3  6a.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Tmmery  Goods,  ICnts,  Ae, 
Garden  Tools — Dawn  Mowers,  Boilers,  HnrdUs,  As* 
(Caialofnet  fret^ 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  p«r  dozen,  from  I9z.  to  65a. 
Electro  Forks- from  Spoons,  from  24a. 
Papier  Kaohe  Tea  Trays,  in  Seta,  3ls.,  68a.,  osa. 
Electro  Tea  and  CofEee  Sets,  ft«m  £3  7s. 

Dish  CoTcre— Tin.SSa.}  Metsa,d6a.;  Electro,  £11  lls. 

Electro  CmeCs  and  Liqnenrs. 

Lamps— PaUat  Bock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Rronssd  Tea  aad  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Semttlee,  Yaeee,  Boxee,  Ae. 

CRiina  and  Glaes— Dinner  Seeriees,  Ac. 


LONDON  BRIDGE. 


DEANE  &  CO 


46,  King  William  Street, 


DELICIOUS,  USTVIOORATINO,  and 
SUSTAINING  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopatlis  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUPERSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

“  MARAVILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
OOCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal, 


SOLE  PROPRIETOB8, 


TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  o1 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fitils  to  nourish,  strengi^en,  arrest 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  c 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  bAf  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10a.  6d,  Testunonia 
poet  fiwe. 

Sole  Aoeitts— B.  HOVENDEN  A  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W. 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


JOHN  TANN'S 

R.EIjZ.A.NrOEl  SjAF’ES 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


FOB  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  Ac. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 


PorohaMn  era  requeated  to  notice  that  every  gemdne  Packet  bears  the  fac< 
simile  signatures. 


196  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


EAL  A  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

WITH  Pricks  of 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 


LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi 

•  mentii.— r  '  ‘  *- • 


BEDROOM  FURNITURE, 


■B.  LAZENBY  A  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufaeturera  of  tlio  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
dlstingnislied  by  tbeir  name,  beg  to  remind  tbe  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadnlterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendiitb  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Purtman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street. 
London,  SJi. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE. — CAUTION. — The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  obaerve  that  each  bottle, 
prepared  by  S.  LAZENBY  A  SON,  beers  the  label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

**  Elizabeth  Latenby'' 


SENT  FREE  BY  POST 


196  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 


LONDON,  W. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
to  travel  to  any  port  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchaaen,  vdien 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  nnexped^  mourning  require  the  immediate  oxe- 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinety, 
besides  material  at  li.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  tn*rir^  in  plain 
flpirm,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
monnung  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J-  .A.  -Z-^S 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243.  246, 347, 249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

fT'inS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 

-*-  very  (TREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Bed  Beal.  Pink 
and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN'8  .  LL  .  WHISKY."  Wholewde  Depfit— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIKLD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
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the  new  and  popular  novels. 


FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 


the  SQUIRE’S  LEGACY.  By  Mary  Cecil 

Hay,  Author  of  “  Old  Myddelton’s  Money.”  3  vols. 


my  love,  SHE’S  BUT  A  LASSIE.  By 

the  Author  of  ^  Queenie.”  S  vote. 

“One  of  the  moot  reMlabie  nud  ploMinff  noreto  of  the  day ;  deeply  Interesting, 
thoroughly  exciting,  and  replete  with  pathos  and  humour.” — 0>urt  Journal. 

WILD  HYACINTH.  By  J^Irs.  Randolph, 

Author  of  ”  0«nt:anella,”  Asc.  8  rote. 

•<  This  book  is  excellent  in  tone  and  clever  in  execution.  The  characters  are 
^rell  drawn  and  skilfully  develop.” — ^andard. 

OFF  THE  ROLL.  By  Katharine  King, 

Author  of  “  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment,”  &c.  8  vole. 

“  A  very  pretty  story,  told  with  both  pathos  and  hnuionr.*’ — Standard. 


A  TEIP  TO  MUSIC-LAND;  a  Fairy  Tale, 

forndng  an  Allegorical  and  Pictorial  Exposition  of  the  Elemeuts  of  Mudo. 
By  Kmua  L.  Shedlock.  Illustrated  by  Twenty  FalUpi4^  Pictures  of  a 
highly  amusing  cdiaracter,  from  Designs  by  J.  Koto  Jamb*.  Post  4to. 
cloth,  IOj.  6d.  (/a  November. 


THE  POETS  AND  POETRY  OF  SCOTLAND, 

from  tlu3  Earliest  to  the  Present  Time ;  oominiting  Characteristio  Selections 
from  the  Works  of  the  more  notew'orthy  Scottidi  Poets,  with  Biographioal 
and  Critioal  Notices.  By  James  Qkakt  Wiuioit.  Illustrated  by  Portraits 
engraved  on  Steel.  YoL  1. — Thomas  the  Rhymer,  A.D.  1836,  to  Richard 
Qall,  A.b.  1776.  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  12«.  6<f.  [/n  November. 


EVA’S  FORTUNES.  By  Mrs.  Gordon 

Smttutes,  Author  of  **  Cousin  Geoffrey ,**  Lc.  8  vols. 

FAY  ARLINGTON.  By  Anne  Beale,  Author 

of  Simplicity  and  Fascination,*’  “  Gladys,  the  Reaper,”  Sic.  8  vols. 

DIANE.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author  of 

”  Patty,"  ic.  2  vols.  21s.  [Next  week. 


A  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF 


THE  UNIVERSE;  or.  The  Ininitely  Great  and  lallnitoly  Little.  By 
F.  A.  Poi'CHBT,  M.D.  Illustrated  by  273  Engravings  on  Wood  and  a 
Froutispieoe  in  Colours.  Medium  8vo.  oioth,  I2e.  6d.  [/n  Oeteber. 


THE  SOUTHERN  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


HURST  St  BLACKETT,  PnUishen,  18  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


The  WILD  HORSEMAN  of  the  PAMPAS. 


GEORGE  MACDONALD’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

ST.  GEORGE  and  ST.  MICHAEL.  3 

crown  8to. 


vols., 


Comhill,  and  12  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


Fourth  Thousand. — Dedicated  by  command  to  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 


Songs  for  sailors.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8vo. 

8«.  6d.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  1«.  Morning  Fo$t. — “  Spirited,  melodious,  and 


vigorously  graphic.”  Dailg  Netet.'-**  Very  spirited.**  Pall  Mall  Oatette. — 
**Baftlly  admirable.”  lUuttrakd  London  Right  well  done.”  Morning 


AdvertUer. — ”  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.**  Echo.—'*  Hongs  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.”  Examiner. — "Full  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.” 
Oraphie.—"  We  may  fairlv  soy  that  Dr.  Bennett  hm  taken  up  the  mantle  of 
Dibdin.” 

HENRY  8.  KING  Si  CO.,  €8  Comhill,  and  12  Paternoster  Bow. 


TO  MUSICAL  STUDENTS.— CARL  CZERNY'S  GREAT 

WORKS. 


School  of  Practical  Composition.  8  vols.,  each  3li. 

Roj-al  Honoforte  School.  Dedicated,  by  command,  to  Har  Most  Gracious 
Mi^ty  the  Queen.  4  vols.,  each  21«. 

Supplement  to  the  Pianoforte  School.  12x. 

Payment  may  be  mode  in  stamps.  AH  post  free. 

lAIL  MAKX’S  GREAT  MUSICAL  WORKS.— School  of 

-L'  Musical  Composition.  Vol.  I.,  641  pp.,  royal  8vo.,  4th  edition.  15<. 

The  Universal  School  of  Music.  867  pp.,  royal  8vo.  124. 

The  Music  of  the  Nineteenth  C'entnry.  817  pp.,  royal  6vo.  124. 

All  post  free. 


f  ^EORGE  FREDERICK  WEST’S  NEW  MUSIC  for  the 

X-e  PIANOFORTE.— Half-Honrs  with  the  Oratorios,  Three  Books,  44.  each. 


Gounod’s  "  Nazareth,”  44.  Gleanings  from  the  Operas,  Two  Books,  84.  each. 

All  at  half  price.  Post  free. 

A  UTUMX  LIST  of  NEW  SONGS  and  PIANO  PIECES, 

containing  Comiwsitions  by  Campana,  Diehl,  Rimer,  Lynette  Foster, 
A.  S.  Gatty,  Mrs.  Goodeve,  Miss  Lindsay,  Pinsuti,  I’lumpton,  Briiiley  Riclumls, 
H.  Smart,  Abt,  Lemoine,  Pridham,  Kockstro,  Bubini,  Smallwood,  and  West. 
Gratis  and  post  free  of 

ROBERT  COCKS  k  GO.,  New  Burlington  Street,  London. 


^PHE  WOMAN  QUESTION :  Papers  Reprinted  from 

the  Kxami>'£b.  The  Female  Franchise.  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities. 


Words  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Conteutment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dowries.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Novel- Reading 
Disease.  Risiug  in  Life.  The  Education  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
^  PP>>  8vo.,  price  l4.,  by  post  I4.  2d. ;  cloth  24.,  by  post  24. 2d. 

London :  B.  DAIiLOW,  186  SUand,  W.C. 


An  Illustrated  Record  of  an  extensive  Tour  of  Observation  during  the 
Years  1878-74,  through  what  were  formerly  the  Slave  States  of  the 
▲meiioan  Unioiu  By  Edward  Kixo.  With  Maps,  and  686  Kngiavings 
on  Wood  from  Original  Sketches  by  J.  Wells  Champney.  Luge  8to. 
cloth,  314. 6d.  _  [/« October, 


London :  BLACKIE  k  SON,  Paternoster  Bafldingi. 


rpilE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  278,  is  published 

X  THIS  DAY. 


David  Kek,  Author  of  "The  Boy  Slave  of  Bokhara,”  “On  the  Road  to 
Khiva,”  kc.  Ciown  8vo.,  with  4  Illustrations.  64. 


UNFOLDINGS  OF  CHRISTIAN  HOPE.  By 

Phesb^tcr.  An  Bmiy  showing  that  the  Doctrine  contained  in  the  Dam¬ 
natory  Clauses  of  the  Creed  communljr  called  Aihanasian  is  Unscriptural. 
Small  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  44.  %d. 


The  NATU  RE  of  LIGHT ;  with  a  General  Account 

of  Physiowi  Optics.  By  Dr.  Sl'OEKK  Lommel,  Professor  of  Physios  in  the 
Univenity  of  Erlangen.  With  188  lilustratious  and  a  Spectra  in  Chromo- 
lithography.  64. 


C0KTEXT8 ; 

L— MEMOIRS  OF  SAINT  SIMON. 

II.— TROUT  AND  TRuUT  FISHING. 

IIL— WILUAM  BORLA8B,  8T.  AUBYN,  AND  POPE. 

IV _ DRINK :  THE  VICE  AND  THE  DISEASE. 

V.— ICELANDIC  ILLUSTB-YTIONS  OP  ENGLISH. 

VI.— THE  MAULMS  OF  PANMUllE. 

VIL— RUSSIAN  PROVERBS. 

Vin.— CENSUS  OP  ENGLAND  AND  WAJ.ER. 

IX.- THE  OON.SERVATIVB  GOVERNMEN’l’. 

X-— NOTE  TO  THE  ARTICLE  ON  "CHURCH  LAW  AND  CHURCH 
PROSPECTS  ”  in  No.  377. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


The  HISTORY  of  CREATION.  By  Prof.  Ernst 

Haeckel.  A  Popular  Account  of  the  Development  of  the  Earth  and  its 
Inhabitants.  acouitMng  to  the  Theories  of  Kant,  Laplace,  Lamarck,  and 
Diwwin.  The  Transl^on  revised  by  E.  Bat  Lakkestkb,  F.R.S.  With 
Colonred  I’iates  and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  various  groups  of  both 
Plante  and  Animals.  2  vols.,  post  8vo.  824. 


rpHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  290,  October,  is 

X  published  this  day. 


THE  ALPS  OF  ARABIA.  —  Travels  in  Egypt, 

Sinai,  Arabia,  and  the  Holy  Land.  By  William  Cha8.  Macgban.  New 
and  cheaper  edition,  it. 


pnbllshed  this  day. 

Contents : 

I.— THE  FINANCIAL  GRIEVANCE  OF  IRELAND, 
n.— RECENT  EDITIONS  OF  MOLlkRB. 
in.— FOREST  MANAGEMENT. 

IV.— THE  RERESBY  MEMOIRS. 

V.—B WALD’S  HISTORY  OF  ISRAEL. 

VI.-THB  PROGRESS  OP  THB  KINGDOM  OP  ITALY. 
VU.— LAWSON’S  TRAVELS  IN  NEW  GUINEA. 

Vm.— A  PRUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN  IN  HOLLAND. 

IX.— THB  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  OP  LONDON. 


London :  LONGMANS  k  CO.  Edinborgb  :  A.  C.  BLACK. 


Juat  published,  price  84.,  cloth. 


_ ^LIMATE  and  PHTHISIS ;  or,  The  Influence  of  Climate 

,  in  the  Production  and  Prevention  of  Phthisis.  By  John  Parkin,  MJ)., 


F.E.CA 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  k  CO..  Paternoster  Bow,  E.C. 


Just  ready,  Second  Edition,  in  1  vol.,  it. 

The  WRECKERS.  By  Rosa  Mackenzie  Kettle. 

Author  of  **  Under  the  Grand  Old  HiUs.”  "  Boner’s  Memoiia.**  Iul.  kc. 


Author  of  **  Under  the  Grand  Old  Hills,**  "  Boner’s  Memotn,”  Sux,  kc. 
JAMES  WEIR  k  KNIGHT,  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

288  Regent  Street,  W. 


New  ready,  price  6d. 

PULSORY  EDUCATION 

as  opposed  to  the  LIBERTY  of  the  CITIZEN. 


W.  R  IDO  WAY,  169  Piooadiliy, 
And  all  BookseUera. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL :  his  Life  and  Works.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  Articles,  with  additions,  reprinted  from  the  Examinkb  : — A 
Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  R.  B.  Fox  Bouune.  His  Career  at  the  India  House,  by 
W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B.  HIs  Moral  Character,  by  HKimERT  Spknckr.  hIs 
Botanical  Studies,  by  Henry  Tiumen,  M.B.  His  Miscellaneous  Criticisms,  by 
Wm.  Minto,  M.A.  His  Work  in  Philosophy,  by  J.  H.  Levy.  His  Studies  In 
Morals  and  Jurisprudence,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter, M.A.  His  Work  in  Political 
Economy,  by  Prof.  J.  K.  Caiknbs,  M.A.  His  Influence  at  the  Universities,  by 
Prof.  Hy.  Fawcett,  M.P.  HIs  Influence  as  a  Practical  Politician,  by  Mrs. 
Fawcett.  His  Relation  to  Positivism,  by  Fredbbic  Haukibon.  His  Position 
as  a  Phik^pher,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hl'ntkr,  M.A.  Together  with  "  Advice  to 
Land  Reformers"  and  “  Should  Public  Bodies  be  required  to  Sell  their  Lands,** 
by  J.  8.  Mill.  8vo.  76  pp.,  price  I4.,  by  post  I4.  2d. 

London :  £.  DALLOW,  186  Strand,  W.C. 


LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE. 


Just  Published,  in  One  Volume,  super-royal  8vo.,  pp.  1,062.  Price,  124.  to  Mem* 
bers ;  I64.  to  Non-MembezB. 


Catalogue  of  the  London  library,  fourth 

EDITION.  With  Preface,  Laws  and  Regulations,  List  of  Members,  and 
Classified  Index  of  Subjects. 
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1875.  8to.  price  6s. 

CojrnDmi 

1,  THE  FINANCIAL  GRIEVANCE  OF  IRELAND. 

а.  RECENT  EDITIONS  OP  MOLlfeRE. 

I.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT. 

4.  THE  RERBSBY  MEMOIRS. 

б.  EWALD'S  HISTORY  OP  ISRAEL. 

e.  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  ITALY. 

7.  LAWSON’S  TRAVELS  IN  NEW  GUINEA. 

8.  A  PRUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN  IN  HOLLAND. 

9.  THE  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  OP  LONDON. 

JOURNAL  of  the  REIGNS  of  KINGS 

GEORGE  IV.  and  WILLIAM  IV.  By  the  late  C.  C.  P.  Grbville. 
Bdi^  by  Hbnby  Rkbvk,  Eeq.  Fifth  Edition.  8  role.  8to.  86j. 

DEMOCRACY  in  AMERICA.  By  Alexis  de 

Tocqubviixk.  Translated  by  Hzxby  Rkkve,  Esq.  New  Edition,  with  a 
Biographical  Notice  and  New  Notes.  9  toU.  crown  8to.  16<. 

LECTURES  DELIVERED  in  AMERICA  in  1874. 

By  Charles  KnfosLKY,  F.L.S.  F.G.S.  late  Rector  of  Everslelgh.  Crown 
8to.  6s.  lOn  Saturday  next. 

The  ORATION  of  DEMOSTHENES  on  the 

CROWN.  Translated  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  P.  Collier.  Crown  8vo. 
'  01,  [On  Saturday  next. 

The  LAW  of  NATIONS  CONSIDERED  as 

INDEPENDENT  POLITICAL  COMMUNITIES.  Vol.  II.  The  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Nations  in  Time  of  War.  By  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  D.C.L. 
F.R.S.  New  Edition,  rerised,  with  Copious  Additions.  8vo.  2li. 

[In  a  f  eve  days. 

CHIPS  from  a  GERMAN  WORKSHOP.  By  F. 

ifAy  MULLER,  M.A.  Vol.  IV.  Essays  chiefly  on  the  Science  of  Language, 
oompletiag  the  Work.  8to.  18s. 


LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE 

By  F.  Max  MUixeb,  M.A.  Eighth  Edition. 


[On  Saturday  next. 

of  LANGUAGE. 

a  vols.  crown  Svo.  16«. 


SOCIAL  STATICS,  or  the  ABSTRACT  LAWS  of 

HUMAN  ORDER.  By  Auoubte  Comte.  Translated  by  Frederic 
Harrison,  M.A.  8to.  14s. 

DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS.  By  John 

Stuart  Mill.  New  Edition.  4  vols.  Svo.  £2  7s. 

The  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL.  By  Alexander 

Bain,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  in  part  re* written.  8to.  price  16s. 

[Early  in  November. 

PICTURE  LOGIC ;  an  Attempt  to  Popularise  the 

Sdonce  of  Reasoning.  By  Alfred  Swinbournk,  B.A.  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  Woodcuts,  6s. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY,  in  31  Coloured  Maps,  drawn  and  engraved  by  E.  Wklleb. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A.  New  Edition.  Imperial  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

AIR  and  ITS  RELATIONS  to  LIFE,  1774-1874. 

By  Walter  Noel  Hartley,  P.C.8.  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  at  King’s 
College.  Small  8yo.  Woodcuts,  6s.  [On  Saturday  next. 

GANOT’S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on 

PHYSICS.  Translated  and  Edit4?d  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.8. 
SeTeutli  Edition,  with  4  Coloured  Plates  and  758  Woodcuts.  Cr.  8to.  15s. 

The  TRANSITS  of  VENUS,  from  the  first  observed 

in  1639  to  the  Transit  of  2012.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Second  Edition, 
with  20  Plates  (12  Coloured)  and  88  Woodcuts.  Crown  8yo.  8s.  6d. 

MEMORIALS  of  LIVERPOOL,  Historical  and 

Topographical :  including  a  History  of  the  Dock  Estate.  By  J.  A.  Picton, 
F.S.A.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  crown  8to.  15s. 

The  GOLDEN  JOURNEY,  and  other  Verses.  By 

JuuA  Goddard.  Crown  Svo.  price  5s.  [On  Saturday  next. 


A  STUDY  of  HAMLET. 

8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 


By  I^RANK  A.  Marshall. 

[On  Saturday  next. 


The  ARYAN  ORIGIN  of  the  GAELIC  RACE  and 

LANGUAGE.  By  the  Very  Rev.  U.  J.  Bouiuce,  M.R.I.A.  Canon  of  the 
Metropolitan  Church,  Tnam,  and  President  of  St.  Jariath’s  College. 
Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

London  :  LONGMANS  A  CO. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MAESTON  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS,  NOW  READY. 


the 


TWO  TRIPS  to  GORILLA  LAND  and 

CATARACTS  of  the  CONGO.  By  Captain  R.  F.  Burton.  2  vols.  demv 
8vo.,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Map,  cloth  extra,  28s.  [Nove  ready 

LEAVES  from  a  SKETCH  BOOK :  Pencillinm 

of  'Travel  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  Samuel  Read.  Royal  4to.  oto. 
taining  about  130  Engravings  on  Wood.  Cloth  extra,  25s.  [Ready,  ' 

WERNER  (CARL).— NILE  SKETCHES.  Com- 

plete  in  Six  Parts.  Part  V.  contains  Four  Perfect  Facsimiles  iu  Water. 
Colours  of  Drawings  taken  from  Nature  during  the  Artist’s  'Tnvels 
through  Egypt.  Now  ready.  Price  46s.  (Full  particulars  of  this  floe 
Work  can  be  had  by  applying  to  the  Publishers.) 

BIDA’S  ST.  MARK.  With  all  the  Steel  Etchings 

as  in  the  Original  French  Edition.  Imperial  4to.,  cloth  extra,  price  £8  8s. 

[iVow  ready. 

GUIZOT’S  HISTORY  of  FRANCE.  Vol.  IV. 

Imperial  8vo.,  very  many  flne  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  £1  4s.  [Ready. 
Now  ready,  1  vol.,  8vo.,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  price  16s. 

FOUR  THOUSAND  MILES  of  AFRICAN 

TRAVEL  :  a  Personal  Record  of  a  Journey  up  the  Nile  and  through  the 
Soudan  to  the  Conflnes  of  Central  Africa,  embracing  a  Discussion  on  the 
Sources  of  the  Nile  and  an  Examination  of  the  Slave  Trade.  By  Alvar 
S.  Southwouth,  Secretary  of  the  American  Geographical  Sodety. 

Notice.— Now  ready,  the  Second  Edition  of 

AKIMFOO  :  The  History  of  a  Failure.  By  Major 

W.  F.  Butler,  C.B.,  Author  of  the  “  Great  Lone  Land,”  Ac.  1  vol.,  demy 
8vo.,  14s. 

“  From  a  literary  point  of  view  Major  Butler’s  book  is  a  great  BucoesB.**— 
Examiner. 

SCHWEINFURTH  (Dr.  G.).— ARTES 

AFRICAN.^!.  Illnstrations  and  Descriptions  of  Productions  of  the 
Natural  Arts  of  (Antral  African  Tribes.  With  26  Lithogn^phed  Plates. 
By  Dr.  Georg  Schwbixfurth,  Author  of  ‘‘The  Heart  of  Afrioa.” 
Imperial  4to.  boards,  price  28s.  [Ready. 

DAVIES  (Wm.).— A  FINE  OLD  ENGLISH 

GENTLEMAN,  Exemplified  in  the  Life  and  Character  of  LORD 
COLLINGWOOD  :  a  Biographical  Study.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra, 
6s.  With  Steel  Portrait  of  Lord  CoUingwood  by  (3.  H.  JEEN8.  [Rote  ready. 

GARVAGH  (Lord).— The  PILGRIM  of  SCANDI- 

NAVIA.  8vo.,  doth  extra,  with  Hlostrations,  price  10s.  6d.  [Ready. 

FOGG  (W.  P.) _ ARABIST  AN;  or,  the  Land  of 

‘‘  llie  Arabian  Nights  ” ;  being  Travels  through  Eg3rpt,  Arabia,  and 
Persia  to  Bagdad.  Demy  8vo.,  w'ith  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  extra, 
12s.  [Ready. 

VERNE  (Jules).— The  MYSTERIOUS  ISLAND. 

In  8  vols. 

1.  DROPPED  FROM  THE  CLOUDS.  ) 

2.  ABANDONED.  I  [Ready. 

3.  THE  SECRET  OP  THE  ISLAND.  j 

8  vols.,  splendidly  illustrated,  square  crown  8vo.,  cloth  bevelled,  7s.  6d.  each. 

VERNE  (Jules) — The  SURVIVORS  of  the  CHAN- 

CELLOR.  1  vol.,  square  crown  8vo.,  numerous  Illustrations,  price  7s.  6d. 

[In  a  day  or  tveo. 

PALLISER  (Mrs.  Bury).— A  HISTORY  of  LACE. 

With  numerous  Full-Page  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations.  Tliizd 
Edition,  with  additional  Oats  and  Text,  8vo.,  cloth,  21s.  [Ready. 

STUDIES  from  NATURE.  Four  Plates,  with 

Descriptive  Letter-press.  By  Stephen  Thompson.  Will  be  published 
Monthly,  imperial  4to.,  4s.  6d.  each  Part.  [Parts  I.  and  II.  nove  ready. 

TROWBRIDGE  (J.  E.)— The  YOUNG  SUR- 

VEYOR.  1  vol.,  post  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  6s, 

[Ready. 

ALCOTT  (Louisa  M.).— EIGHT  COUSINS;  or,' 

the  Aunt  Hill.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Small  post  8vo.,  with  lUue- 
trations,  price  6s.  [Ready. 

DOUGALL  (J.  D.), — SHOOTING ;  its  Appliances, 

Practice,  and  Purpose.  Over  850  pages,  price  10s.  6d.  [Ready. 


JOHN  HOLDSWORTH,  CHIEF  MATE.  3  vok, 

crown  8vo.,  31s.  6d. 

“  Fasdnating.” — Athenceum. 

“  We  have  enjoyed  this  book  so  heartily  oursdvea  that  we  shall  be  quite  sorry 
for  all  persons,  capable  of  appredatiug  a  really  good  novel,  into  whose  hands  R 
does  not  happen  to  fall.” — Rtondard.  • 

“  We  said  that  this  novel  stole  from  us  several  hours  of  sleep,  and  we  haw 
read  far  too  many  novels  in  our  day  to  let  anything  but  a  very  clever  novd  do 
that.” — Literary  World. 

The  BANNS  of  MARRIAGE.  By  Dutton  Cook, 

Author  of  ‘‘  Hobson’s  Choice,”  4ic.,  &c.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  21s, 

‘‘  Bright  and  lively.  .  ,  .  ‘  Banns  of  Marriage  ’  throughout  is  sparklisd 
and  thoroughly  readable,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  popular.” — Homing  Pori. 

Ixindon :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW  &  8EARLE,  Crown  Buildings, 
188  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 
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